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CHAPTER  I. 

A  DECEMBER  STORM — THE  COUSINS — A  STARTLING 

DISCLOSURE — THE.  MYSTERY  OF  THE  BROKEN 

PANE. 

The  night  of  the  19th  of  December,  188  will 
live  long  in  the  annals  of  the  little  Ashing  village 
of  Sequaket,  L.  1.,  as  that  of  the  most  terrible 
storm  ever  known  to  have  visited  the  North 
Shore. 

Not  that  it  matters  much  to  the  outside  world 
whether  the  annals  of  Seaquaket  record  this  or 
any  other  fact. 

Few  people  in  the  outside  world  have  ever 
heard  of  Sequaket,  and  to  such  as  are  better 
posted  in  the  geography  of  Long  Island  it  is 
known  only  as  an  insignificant  collection  of 
about  a  dozen  houses,  situated  just  beyond  that 
dismal  bog.  Darling  Swamp,  which  at  a  point  on 
the  map  somewhere  near  Baiting  Hollow  reaches 
far  back  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  and 
stretches  along  the  coast  for  miles. 

This  is  all  we  are  going  to  tell  about  Sequaket 
except  to  state  that  its  most  noted  citizen  was 
one  Matthew  Minnett,  an  eccentric  bachelor  who 
for  years  had  lived  alone  in  the  best  house  in  the 
village,  and  who,  on  the  19th  of  December  of  the 
year  we  didn’t  mention,  lay  stretched  upon  what 
was  supposed  to  be  his  dying  bed. 

There  was  a  nurse  with  him  when  the  clock 
struck  nine,  a  poor,  half-witted  girl  taken  from 
the  almshouse,  and  Tom  Carlton  and  Grafton 
Wise,  cousins  and  nephews  of  the  dving  man, 
stood  facing  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
great  fire  of  green  logs,  which  was  crackling  and 
sizzling  npr>n  the  open  hearth  In  the  dining-room 
fj/^wn  stairs. 


They  had  just  been  ordered  from  the  room  pre- 
emptorily  by  the  dying  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
in  great  mental  agony  over  something  connected 
with  his  past  life,  and  now  stood  impatiently 
awaiting  the  summons  for  one  or  both  to  return. 

Without,  the  wind  howled  most  furiously,  beat¬ 
ing  the  driving  snow  against  the  panes;  each 
gust  swept  down  from  the  heaving  waters  of  the 
Sound,  seeming  to  gather  additional  fury  as  it 
passed  over  Darling’s  Swamp,  and  struck  the 
old  weather-beaten  boarding  of  Matthew  Min- 
nett’s  domicile  with  a  force  which  threatened  at 
every  moment  to  sweep  it  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Within,  the  scene  presented  would 
have  been  equally  gloomy  but  for  the  weird 
light — there  was  no  other — shed  upon  a  carpet¬ 
less,  unfurnished  apartment  by  the  crackling 
logs  which  burnt  upon  the  hearth. 

Did  we  say  unfurnished?  We  were  wrong 
there.  A  table,  covered  with  a  greasy  cloth  and 
a  few  pieces  of  chipped,  discolored  stoneware, 
and  the  broken  remnants  of  a  meal,  certainly  oc¬ 
cupied  the  center  of  the  room,  and  beside  these 
were  two  chairs,  one  without  a  bottom,  the  other 
minus  its  back,  but  that  was  all. 

Let  us  sum  up  the  whole  matter  briefly. 

Matthew  Minnett  was  believed  to  be  a  miser. 

In  early  life  he  had  followed  the  sea,  and  when 
at  last  he  returned  to  Sequaket  to  occupy  the 
house  of  his  fathers,  he  came  as  a  battered  hulk 
might  return  to  port  after  many  perilous  voy¬ 
ages,  with  an  arm  gone,  a  leg  missing  and  like¬ 
wise  an  eye. 

Poor  enough  he  claimed  to  be,  but  not  one  of 
his  neighbors  believed  it,  for  tlie  reason  that  ho 
did  no  work,  and  when  he  spent  money  it  was 
always  in  foreign  gold  coins,  which  gave  rise  to 


the  story  that  he  had  been  a  very  bad  man  and 
had  brought  back  fabulous  wealth  which  he  kept 
hidden  somewhere  about  the  premises,  no  one 
seemed  to  know  exactly  where. 

This  story  his  two  nephews,  Tom  Carleton  and 
Grafton  Wise,  believed  also,  and  as  both  were 
young  strangers  t^ each  other,  and  equally  penni¬ 
less,  the  nature  of  their  feelings,  when  they  found 
themselves  suddenly  summoned  to  attend  their 
aged  relative  in  his  dying  moments,  may  be 
easily  understood. 

“  Well,  I  suppose  one  of  us  will  go  out  of 
this  house  the  richer  to-morrow,”  said  Grafton 
Wise,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence,  as  he  stood 
kicking  his  heel  against  the  hearthstone. 
“  Which  is  it  going  to  be,  cousin,  you  or  me?” 

“It  is  hard  to  say,”  replied  Tom  Carleton,  his 
eyes  flxed  upon  the  fire,  watching  the  leaping 
flames.  “Remember,  we  neither  of  us  know 
that  Uncle  Matthew  actually  has  anything  to 
leave  us.  His  claim  has  always  been  that  he 
was  poverty  itself.  Who  can  tell?  It  may  be 
true.” 

“Pooh!  Nonsense!  Don’t  you  believe  it. 
I've  been  inquiring  among  the  neighbors.  Every 
mother’s  son  of  them  assure  me  that  he  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  miser,  and  has  no  end  of  gold  stowed  away 
somewhere  about  this  old  rookery  of  a  house. 
Pah!  A  fellow  would  want  to  be  paid  right 
roundly  for  spending  a  week  in  such  a  dog’s  liole 
as  Sequaket.  Wiiy  don’t  the  old  duffer  up  and 
die  if  he’s  going  to.  Heavens!  How  the  wind 
does  howl!” 

“  It  is  a  terrible  night,”  answered  Tom  Carlo- 
ton,  “and  somehow,  do  you  know,  I  feel  that  it 
is  to  be  his  last.  We  ought  to  call  help _ ” 

“  How  can  we,  when  he  has  forbidden  it?” 
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“  Hut  we  ought  to  ilo  it.  He  don’t  know  what 
he’s  saying.  When  he  drove  us  from  the  room 
he  showed  plainly  enough  the  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  mind - llal  Rachel!  How  is  he 

now?” 

It  was  the  half-witted  nurse  who  thrust  her 
head  through  the  door  so  suddenly  as  to  give 
both  young  men  a  decided  start. 

“  He  wants  you,  Mr.  Tom.” 

“  Mel”  exclaimed  Tom  Carleton.  “  What  is  it? 
Is  uncle  worse?” 

“  Don’t  ask  me,  I  can’t  tell,”  replied  the  girl, 
shaking  her  unkempt  head  slowly.  “  1  think  he 
is  mad.  He  has  been  going  on  at  a  fearful  rate. 
Now  he’s  quieter,  and  he  has  sent  for  you  and 
says  that  you  must  come  alone.” 

“I’ll  go  at  once,”  said  Tom,  moving  toward 
the  door.  “  Wait  for  me  here,  cousin.  It  I  find 
that  he  is  actually  going  I  will  send  for  you.” 

“Nonsense!”  cried  Grafton  Wise.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing,  and  don’t  you  forget  it!  I  don’t  propose  to 
give  you  the  advantage,  Tom  Carleton,  be  very 
sure  of  that.” 

Tom  offered  no  objection,  and  together  the 
cousins  hurried  to  the  upper  chamber,  where  the 
sick  man  lay,  the  half-witted  Rachel  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  to  remain  behind  and 
devour  the  broken  remnants  of  the  evening  meal. 

Groaning,  tossing,  turning,  lay  the  sick  man 
in  the  upper  chamber  upon  the  wretched  pallet 
he  called  his  bed. 

At  the  sight  of  both  his  nephews  his  face  grew 
dark,  and,  half  raising  himself,  he  pointed  with 
tne  skinny  fingers  of  his  one  remaining  hand  to¬ 
ward  the  door. 

“I  don’t  want  you  both!”  he  shrieked  harshly. 
“I  want  only  Tom  Carleton.  Grafton,  you  get 
out!” 

“  But,  uncle - ” 

“Get  out!  Get  out.  I  am  dying.  If  you 
don’t  get  out,  I  shall  reveal  nothing!  Settle  it 
between  you  after  I  am  dead.” 

“  But,  uncle,  my  right  here  is  ^s  good  as 
Tom’s.  I - ” 

“  To  the  mischief  with  your  rights!”  roared  old 
Minnett,  in  a  voice  strangely  powerful  for  one  in 
his  condition.  “I’ve  had  you  both  hsre  for  a 
week.  I’ve  been  watching  you,  and  I  know  which 
is  the  good  boy  and  which  is  the  bad.  Get  out, 
Grafton  Wise,  get  out!” 

He  seized  an  old  Bible  whi^  he  had,  perhaps, 
been  trying  to  read,  for  it  lay  on  the  spread  be¬ 
side  him,  and  mustering  more  strength  than 
would  have  seemed  possible,  flung  it  straight  at 
Grafton  Wise,  taking  him  across  the  head. 

With  his  eyes  blazing  the  young  man  turned 
on  his  heel  and  passed  through  the  door. 

“  Beware,  cousin!”  he  hissed,  as  he  departed. 
“  If  you  don’t  share  with  me  it  will  the  worse 
for  you,  now  mind.” 

“  Listen!”  gasped  the  old  sailor  the  moment 
the  door  closed  behind  him.  “  Don’t  deceive 
yourself,  Tom,  and  don’t  waste  a  moment  trying 
to  deceive  me.  You  are  a  good  lad.  I’ve  been 
watching  you.  I’m  dying.  There  is  no  help  fo 
me.  The  powder  flashes  in  the  pan,  but  it 
flashes  for  the  last  time — for  the  last  time — the 
last  time.’’ 

“  Perhaiis  it’s  not  so  bad  after  all,  uncle.  Per¬ 
haps  to-morrow - ” 

“  Hush,  boy,  hush!  There’ll  be  no  to-mor¬ 
row.  Look  at  me.  They  say  I’m  a  miser.  They 
lie!  I  am  poor,  but  I  have  a  secret,  and  I  can 
make  yon  rich — ay,  rich  beyond  your  wildest 
dreams!  Why  didn’t  I  make  myself  rich,  you 
ask?  Because  it  takes  money  to  do  it.  I  had 
noiK!,  or  at  least,  not  enougli.  I  am  a  wreck — 
a  battered  wreck.  Now  waste  no  time  once 
I  am  gone.  Go  to  the  long  closet  under  the 
eaves,  and  there  lianiiing  on  a  nail  close  beside 
Hie  window  you’ll  find  a  red  leath.er  hunting- 
hair.  That  contains  the  secret.  The  key  is  un 


der  my  pillow.  Millions,  boy— millions!  Ha, 
ha,  ha!  I’m  a  pirate— a  pirate!  Hear  them 
shriek  for  mercy!  At  ’em,  boys,  at  ’em!  Gut 
’em  down!  Spare  nobody!  The  gold— the  gold 
— the  gold?  Ah,  God!  the  gold!” 

Wilder  and  wilder  had  grown  the  speech  of 
Matthew  Minnett. 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  howled  the  storm  without. 

Then  came  the  end  and  it  came  so  suddenly 
that  Tom  Garleton,  who  had  listened  in  horrified 
amazement  at  the  wild  words,  shrieked  from  the 
lips  of  the  dying  man,  could  scarce  believe  that 
it  had  come  at  all. 

He  fell  back  suddenly  and  ceased  to  speak. 

He  was  dead. 

Yes,  dead,  and  with  an  expression  of  such 
ferocity  upon  his  distorted  countenance,  that 
Tom  shuddered  as  he  gazed. 

A  pirate!  An  assassin  of  the  seas!  A  man 
possessed  of  a  secret  which  concerned  millions 
of  ill-gotten  gold! 

Tom  could  scarce  believe  it,  yet  such  was  the 
only  construction  to  be  placed  upon  the  words 
of  the  dead  man  who  now  lay  so  still  and  silent 
upon  the  bed. 

Yet  there  were  his  last  commands.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey  them. 

Tom,  reaching  underneath  the  pillow  with  a 
shudder,  drew  forth  a  common  brass  key. 

“  I  may  as  well  get  the  bag  at  once  and  have 
done  with  it,”  he  thought.  “Shall  I  call  my 
cousin  Grafton?  But  why  should  I?  I  did  not 
like  his  tone  to  me  as  he  left  the  room.” 

He  moved  toward  the  door  and  opened  it,  half 
expecting  to  find  Grafton  Wise  lurking  in  the 
hall. 

He  was  not  there. 

There  was  no  one  to  be  seen,  nor  sound  to  be 
heard,  save  the  beating  of  the  storm  upon  the 
shingle  roof. 

Ofl'  at  one  side  across  the  passage,  was  the 
door  of  the  long  closet  extending  under  the 
eaves  of  the  old  house,  to  which  his  uncle  had 
made  repeated  allusions  during  this,  the  last 
week  of  his  life. 

“I  believe  he  was  crazy,”  muttered  Tom. 
“  He  died  with  the  ravings  of  a  madman  upon 
his  lips.  However,  I’ll  get  the  bag.  I  might 
as  well.  I  shall  have  to  say  something  to  Graf¬ 
ton  when  I  go  down.” 

He  returned  to  the  death-chamber,  and  taking 
up  the  flickering  lamp,  moved  toward  the  closet 
door. 

The  key  fitted  the  lock,  and  turned  easily. 

Flinging  back  the  door,  Tom  found  himself 
peering  into  a  perfect  rubbish  hole  filled  with 
baskets,  barrels,  bottles,  old  boots,  hats,  and 
“  plunder  ”  of  every  sort. 

Glose  beside  a  little  window,  consisting  of 
two  panes  only,  and  one  of  those  broken,  hung 
an  old  hunting  bag  of  red  leather,  suspended  to 
a  nail. 

This  was  evidently  the  object  alluded  to  by 
Matthew  Minnett  in  his  last  breath. 

There  could  ’oe  no  mistaking  it. 

Tom  moved  forward,  shielding  the  lamp  from 
the  drauglit,  and  in  an  instant  more  would  have 
possessed  himself  of  the  red  leather  bag,  when 
suddenly  a  Tiand  was  thrust  through  the  window 
from  without  which  seized  the  bag  and  drew  it 
through  the  broken  pane. 

A  thrill  of  horror  sliot  through  the  boy  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  very  soles  of  the 
feet. 

Tlie  window  was  at  least  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  storm  lieating  furiously.  There 
was  something  ghostly  in  the  very  whiteness  of 
the  hand. 

For  a  moment  Tom  Garleton  faltered. 

Then  summoning  courage,  he  moved  forward, 
and  bending  down,  iieorod  through  the  broken 
pane. 


Outside,  leaning  against  the  house,  was  a  lad¬ 
der,  which  he  knew  must  have  just  been  placed 
there  since  nightfall,  but  no  sign  of  a  human  be¬ 
ing  was  to  be  seen. 


GHAPTER  II. 

A  SUSPICIOUS  CASE  INTRUSTED  TO  OLD  KINO  BRADY, 

WHO,  STARTING  OUT  UPON  HIS  WORK,  HAS  THE 

PLEASURE  OF  MAKING  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  MB. 

PHINEAS  PHIPPS. 

“You  are  Old  King  Brady.” 

“  At  your  service,  sir,  and  you  I  take  it  are 
Mr.  Peter  Soulard,  President  of  the  Eagle  Life 
Insurance  Gompauy.” 

And  the  tall  man  with  the  long  blue  coat  re¬ 
moved  the  broad-brimmed  bat  of  white  felt  which 
he  wore,  and  sweeping  one  comprehensive  glance 
of  his  keen  gray  eyes  about  the  insurance  presi¬ 
dent’s  private  office,  coolly  seated  himself  and 
waited  to  be  further  addressed. 

The  month  was  October.  The  day  somewhere 
between  the  first  and  the  tenth. 

As  for  the  year,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it 
was  the  one  following  the  death  of  Matthew  Min¬ 
nett,  the  miser  of  Sequaket,  and  the  night  of  the 
singular  disappearance  of  the  red  leather  bag; 

Is  it  necessary  to  further  introduce  Old  King 
Brady? 

No,  most  decidedly  no! 

Who  is  there  among  the  many  thousands — ay, 
millions — who  read  the  world’s  daily  doings  in 
the  newspapers,  that  is  unfamiliar  with  the  fame 
of  Old  King  Brady,  the  world-renowned  detect¬ 
ive!  Old  King  Brady  the  sleuth-hound!  The 
man  who  never  fails! 

President  Soulard  looked  at  his  distinguished 
visitor  curiously. 

“  I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  said,  by  way 
of  leading  up  to  his  business,  after  a  moment’s 
pause. 

“  I  so  understand  it,  Mr.  Soulard.  How  can 
I  serve  you?” 

“  You  can  serve  me  in  a  most  important  mat¬ 
ter.  You  read  the  newspapers,  no  doubt,  and 
consequently  must  have  read  of  the  case  of 
Nicholas  Nodine.” 

“It  is  true.  I- have  attentively  read  the  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  relating  to  the  case  of  Nicholas 
Nodine.” 

“  Good.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion?” 

“You  question  me  as  though  I  were  being  ex¬ 
amined  for  a  jury,’’ replied  the  old  detective, 
with  one  of  his  well-known  smiles.  “Yes,  I 
have  formed  an  opinion,  Mr.  Soulard;” 

“May  I  ask  what  it  is?” 

“My  opinion  is  that  Nicholas  Nodine  is  no 
more  dead  than  I  am.” 

“Good!  good!  You  are  the  very  man  we 
want.  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Brady,  we  can  afford 
to  pay  for  the  best  detective  talent  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  I  want  you  to  take  hold  at  once  and  prove 
the  truth  of  those  words.” 

'  “Let  us  understand  the  situation  first,”  re¬ 
plied  the  detective.  “  I  am  going  to  state  the 
case  as  I  understand  it.  Gorrect  me  if  I  am 
wrong. 

“Nicholas  Nodine,  a  young  man  whose  ante¬ 
cedents  nobody  seems  to  know,  suddenly  appear¬ 
ed  in  New  York  last  April  as  the  partner  of 
one  Joe  Blackwell,  a  member  of  the  Mining  Ex-* 
change. 

“  Ho  attracted  no  attention  until  about  three 
months  later,  when,  as  is  believed,  he  died,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  his  life  had  been  insured 
for  $100,000  in  various  companies,  nil  the  policies 
having  been  taken  out  within  the  year. 

“Even  then,  perhaps,  he  would  not  have  come 
before  the  public  had  it  not  been  for  tiie  fact 
that  the  insurance  was  all  in  favor  of  Joe  Black- 
well,  his  partner,  a  young  man  of  tarnlshiHl  repu¬ 
tation,  and - ’’ 

“And,”  interrupted  Mr.  Soulaul,  “for  the 
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sinj'ulsr  dlrocllous  which  he  left  concerning  the 
ilLpoeal  of  bis  remains.” 

“  Frecisely.  Ami  those  directions  were?” 

“  That  they  be  taken  to  a  place  called  Se- 
quaket,  on  the  north  shore >)f  Long  Island,  and 
sunk  in  a  creek  in  the  midst  of  a  dismal  swamp.” 

“  Which  was  done?”  continued  Old  King 
Brady,  calmly,  “  and  done  so  hurriedly  that  few 
beside  Joe  Blackwell  and  the  physician  in  attend¬ 
ance  seems  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  view¬ 
ing  the  body  at  all?” 

“  That’s  it— that’s  precisely  it,”  said  the  in¬ 
surance  president.  “Now  let  me  add  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  companies  foolishly  paid  their  poli¬ 
cies.  The  Great  Universal  Cosmopolitan  is  one 
of  these.  Others  have  refused  to  pay.  We  are 
one  of  the  others.  And  now,  Mr.  Brady,  what 
we  want  of  you  is  to  follow  up  Joe  Blackwell,  to 
sift  this  mystery  to  the  bottom,  to  save  us  ten 
thousand  dollars  if  you  can.” 

“Very  good!”  replied  the  detective.  “  I’ll  do 
it.  Rely  upon  it,  Mr.  Soulard,  you  shall  know 
the  truth.  I  shall  not  fail.” 

“  A  ticket  for  Sequaket,  please.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  first  on  the  line  when  the 
ticket  seller  raised  his  window  in  the  little  of¬ 
fice  of  the  station  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
at  Hunter’s  Point. 

It  was  the  day  following  the  interview  between 
Old  King  Brady  and  the  president  of  the  Eagle 
Life  Insurance  Company,  and  the  detective  had 
already  accomplished  much. 

First  he  had  learned  that  the  business  of  Mr. 
Joe  Blackwell  was  in  a  most  precarious  condi¬ 
tion  and  seemingly  had  not  been  bolstered  up  to 
the  extent  of  one  penny  of  the  many  thousands 
of  dollars  which  that  gentleman  had  received 
from  the  difl'erent  insurance  companies  on  the 
policies  taken  out  by  Nicholas  Nodine. 

Next  he  had  learne*d  that  Mr.  Blackwell  found 
frequent  occasion  to  visit  Sequaket,  and  upon 
looking  into  the  matter  more  closely,  discovered 
that  he  was  absent  from  the  city  just  then,  and 
had  been  absent  for  several  day.s. 

Was  he  in  Sequaket? 

If  so,  what  was  his  business  there? 

As  it  is  necessary  to  catch  your  hare  before 
you  can  hope  to  cook  it,  Old  King  Brady  de¬ 
termined  to  visit  Seqjuaket  forthwith. 

“  A  ticket  for  Sequaket  please  ?” 

“Why,  I  just  gave  It  to  you,”  said  the  ticket- 
seller,  looking  curiously  at  Old  King  Brady,  who 
was  in  the  act  of  picking  up  his  change. 

“I  did  not  speak,  sir,"  answered  the  detec¬ 
tive,  stepping  to  one  side. 

A  little  man,  wearing  a  soft  hat  and  a  very 
short  coat  of  rusty  brown,  stepped  from  behind 
him  up  to  the  window. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Brady!  Delighted  to  meet  you!”  he 
exclaimed,  extending  his  hand  familiarly,  “  It 
was  I  who  asked  for  the  ticket  to  Sequaket.  So 
we  are  to  be  fellow  passengers,  it  seems.  Ha, 
ha !  How  fortunate  !  You  recollect  me  ?  My 
name’s  Pbineas  Phipps.  I’ll  give  myself  the 
pleasure  of  talking  you  into  a  policy  in  the 
Great  Universal  Cosmopolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  on  the  wav  down.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOM  OABLKTO.V’H  DESPAIR— NIGHT  ON  THE  SEQUA¬ 
KET  R/MD— SEEN  FROM  THE  BUSHES— THE  RED 
DEATUEK  BAG  TURNS  UP  AGAIN. 

Raising  his  foot,  Tom  Carleton  struck  the  little 
window  a  blow  which  sent  the  glass  and  a  good 
[N<rtion  of  the  sash  with  It  flying  out  into  the 
storm. 

Then,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  ho  set 
down  the  lamp  and  ciawled  through  the  opening 
out  upon  the  la/lder,  and  ran  nimbly  to  the 
ground. 


There  were  footprints  in  the  snow  leading  to 
and  from  the  ladder,  though  he  could  see  them 
but  dimly  among  the  whirling  Hakes,  and  it  was 
entirely  impossible  to  tell  which  was  which. 

“Stop  there!  I  see  you!  ,Oue  step  more  and 
,  I  fire!”  shouted  the  young  man,  with  alt  the  en¬ 
ergy  he  could  muster. 

It  was  but  a  ruse,  of  course,  for  he  saw  no  one. 

The  wind  caught  his  words  and  seemed  to 
throw  them  back  in  his  teeth. 

It  was  then  that  Tom  caught  sight  of  a  dark 
figure  running  beyond  the  little  grove  of  trees 
which  skirted  the  grounds  surrounding  the  house 
of  Matthew  Minnett  on  the  side  which  bordered 
Darling’s  Swamp. 

He  dashed  forward  heedless  of  danger,  for 
slung  across  the  shoulders  of  the  figure — it  was 
a  man — he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw  that  singular 
repository  of  his  dead  uncle’s  secret,  the  red 
leather  bag. 

Was  it  all  a  vision,  due  to  his  excited  imagina¬ 
tion? 

At  the  time  Tom  Carleton  thought  so,  for  just 
then  a  gust  fiercer  than  any  which  had  preceded 
it  struck  him,  whirling  the  snow  in  his  face  and 
well-nigh  taking  him  ofl'  his  feet. 

When  he  looked  again  the  man  was  not  to  bo 
seen  anywhere,  and  what  is  more,  the  foot-prints 
ended  abruptly  in  front  of  a  little  mound  a  good 
ten  yards  from  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

“  I  must  see  Crafton  and  get  his  help,”  thought 
Tom,  after  an  unavailing  search  of  .  several  min¬ 
utes. 

He  hurried  back  to  the  house,  and  entered  the 
dining-room. 

The  fire  still  crackled  on  the  hearth,  the  half¬ 
witted  girl,  Rachael,  lay  curled  up  in  front  of  it 
upon  the  floor,  locked  in  a  deep  sleep. 

Up-stairs  in  the  chamber  lay  the  dead  man, 
locked  in  the  still  deeper  sleep  of  death ;  but 
Crafton  Wise  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Of  course  it  was  he  who  stole  the  bag.  He 
had  listened  at  the  door  and  heard  everything. 
It  was  all  plain  now. 

The  next  morning,  when  Tom  discovered  that 
the  mound  alongside  which  the  man  had  disap¬ 
peared  was  nothing  but  an  overturned  wagon- 
body,  and  that  there  were  marks  of  a  man’s  body 
in  the  snow  beneath  it,  he  felt  sure  of  this,  as  he 
might  well  be. 

^  I 

But  of  what  value  the  discovery? 

It  is  true  that  when  the  neighbors  came  they 
found  a  will  executed  by  Matthew  Minnett,  leav¬ 
ing  Tom  the  place  and  about  a  hundred  dollars 
in  foreign  gold  pieces,  which  were  discovered  in 
the  toe  of  an  old  stocking. 

The  place  was  valueless  for  lack  of  a  purchaser, 
and  would  not  have  brought  five  hundred  dollars, 
even  could  a  purchaser  have  been  found. 

Whatever  Matthew  Minnett’s  secret  might  have 
been,  the  red  leather  bag  contained  it. 

But  the  red  leather  bag  was  gone! 

Ton.  did  not  even  know  his  cousin’s  address. 

He  had  never  met  him  until  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  his  uncle. 

Time  passed,  and  with  tj  all  hope  of  ever  learn¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  the  red  leather  bag  passed  from 
Tom  Carleton ’s  thoughts. 

*  *  *  *  * 

“  How  far  is  it  to  Sequaket?”  said  the  farmer. 
“  Reckon  you’re  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  young 
man.  It’s  about  three  miles  or  three  and  a  half, 
I  guess.  Your  road  lies  straight  before  you, 
over  the  ridge  through  the  middle  of  Darling 
Swamp.” 

“Thank  you,"  repiied  the  questioner.  Gloom¬ 
ily  he  pushed  on  toward  a  straggling  growth  of 
pine  and  scrubby  alders  which  skirted  the  road 
just  beyond  the  farmer’s  dwelling,  through  which 
the  gray  clouds  looked  like  so  many  ruined 
castleg  in  the  setting  sun. 

By  and  by  the  sun  sot  altogether,  and  then  the 


moon  rose  behind  the  traveler,  who  went  toil¬ 
ing  over  the  hill,  bare  of  trees,  now  with  bay- 
berry  and  reeds  all  about  him,  resting  wearily 
now  and  then  upon  the  rough  stick  which  he  had 
cut  by  the  way  to  aid  his  steps. 

“It’s  my  last  resort,”  he  muttered.  “The 
old  house  is  mine,  anyhow,  and  1  may  as  well 
starve  there  as  elsewhere.  If  I  could  only  get  a  _ 
boat  I  might  earn  a  living  fishing,  perhaps,  or 
at  least  get  enough  to  feed  myself.  It  makes 
me  sick  to  think  of  what  my  life  has  been  these 
last  few  mouths.  How  difl'erent  things  might 
have  been  if  I  had  but  got  my  hands  on  the  red 
leather  bag  that  night!  After  all  I  doubt, 
though,  if  it  did  Crafton  Wise  much  good.” 

Of  course  it  was  Tom  Carleton. 

It  needs  neither  priest  nor  prophet  to  tell  us 
that. 

And  right  here  let  us  explain  the  young  man’s 
situation,  and  then  hurry  on  to  certain  startling 
events. 

Tom  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Minnett’s  sister 
Susan,  while  Crafton  Wise  bore  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  his  sister  Jane. 

Both  young  men  were  orphans  at  the  time 
they  had  been  summoned  to  their  uncle’s  dying 
bed. 

Tom’s  father  had  once  been  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  and  at  his  death  had  left  a  fund 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  his  son. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Tom  was  a  Harvard 
graduate,  but  to  graduate  from  college  without 
money  leaves  one  but  a  sorry  chance  for  future 
advancement  indeed. 

So  far  Tom’s  life  had  been  a  failure. 

He  bad  tried  his  band  at  a  dozen  things,  but 
had  succeeded  in  none. 

Not  through  any  fault  of  his  own,  surely, 
since  a  more  honest,  energetic  fellow  never 
breathed;  but  because  he  had  tried  to  force  him¬ 
self  into  business  for  which  he  was  not  adapted. 
In  other  walks  of  life  success  might  have  been  as¬ 
sured  at  the  very  start. 

Penniless  and  despairing,  fresh  from  the  great 
city — he  had  walked  every  step  of  the  way — in 
which  he  had  lived  almost  the  life  of  a  beggar 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  Tom  was  now  on  his 
way  to  the  only  spot  on  the  earth  which  seamed 
actually  to  belong  to  him- the  old  tumble-down 
rookery  of  his  dead  uncle,  Matthew  Minnett. 

“  I  ought  to  pull  up  there  somewhere  about 
nine  o’clock,”  thought  the  youth,  as  he  trudged 
along  the  Sequaket  road.  “It  will  be  lonely 

enough  in  the  old  house,  dear  knows,  and - 

Hello,  there’s  some  one  coming.  I  look  so  much 
like  a  tramp  in  my  shabby  clothes  that  I  don’t 
think  I  care  to  meet  any  of  my  neighbors. 
Guess  I’il  lie  down  in  the  bushes  here  until  they 
have  gone  past.” 

What  little  things  sometimes  alter  the’whole 
current  of  our  lives. 

If  Tom  Carleton  had  kept  to  the  road  all  that 
came  to  pass  subsequently  might  never  have 
happened  at  all. 

Scarce  had  he  sunk  down  among  the  bushes 
than  a  mao’s  footsteps  could  be  heard  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  behind  him  was  heard  the  trot- | 
ting  of  a  horse. 

Presently  there  was  a  crashing  on  the  side  of 
the  road  opposite  to  Tom’s  concealment,  and  al¬ 
though  he  had  not  seen  the  man,  he  felt  certain 
he  had  turned  aside  and  gone  in  among  the 
bushes,  though  why,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  divine. 

Meanwhile  the  horse  continued  to  advance 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  presently  came  abreast 
of  the  spot  whore  Tom  Carleton  lay. 

Without  changing  his  position,  Tom  could  see 
both  horse  and  rider  plainly. 

The  latter  he  now  perceived  to  be  an  elderly 
gentleman,  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and  wearing  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  white  felt;  a  hunting  bag 
was  slung  about  bis  back. 
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Now,  had  Tom  Carleton  been  as  well  posted  as 
was  Mr.  Phlneas  Phipps,  the  agent  for  the  Great 
Universal  Cosmopolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  he 
would  have  recognized  in  the  elderly  rider  no. 
less  a  person  than  the  world-famed  detective, 
Old  King  Brady. 

But  Tom’s  attention  was  not  suffered  to  dwell 
upon  the  old  gentleman  long  enough  to  think 
much  about  him,  for  at  the  same  instant  he  saw 
a  man  shoot  out  of  the  bushes  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road — a  man  wearing  a  soft  hat  and 
a  very  short  brown  coat.  Like  a  snake,  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  glide  over  the  ground  after  the  horse  and 
rider. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  broke  through 
the  cloud  banks  in  the  western  sky  at  the  same 
instant,  Tom  saw  to  his  horror  that  the  man’s 
hand  covered  a  sizable  stone. 

This  was  just  as  the  old  geLtleman  on  the  horse 
came  opposite  to  his  hiding-place. 

In  fact  so  near  was  the  horse  that  Tom,  by 
stretching  out  his  hand  might  have  touched  his 
legs,  when  all  in  an  instant,  and  before  the  boy 
could  utter  a  cry  of  warning,  whiz!  went  the 
Slone  through  the  air,  striking  the  rider  in  full  in 
the  head. 

As  the  old  gentleman  fell  backward  with  a 
groan,  bis  hat  dropping  to  the  ground,  his  assail¬ 
ant  flung  at  the  horse  another  stone  which  sent 
him  flying  down  the  road. 

At  the  same  moment  the  rider  struck  the 
ground  with  a  thud  aud  something— for  the  in¬ 
stant  he  hardly  knew  what— flew  among  the 
bushes,  striking  Tom  Carleton  on  the  face, 

Tom  sprang  to  his  feet  and  into  the  road,  ut¬ 
tering  a  loud  shout. 

As  he  did  so  the  man  who  had  flung  the  stone 
made  one  wild  dive  into  the  bushes  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

Then,  and  not  until  then,  did  Tom  Carleton 
discover  that  the  object  which  had  fallen  upon 
him,  and  which  he  now  grasped  in  his  left  hand, 
was  not  only  a  hunting-bag,  but  was  made  of 
retl  leather,  and  was  for  all  the  world  the  coun¬ 
terpart  of  fhe  bag  stolen  on  the  night  of  the 
storm  by  the  hand  of  Crafton  Wise,  thrust 
throush  the  broken  pane  in  the  window  of  the 
long  closet  under  the  eaves. 

The  red  leather  bag! 

Ridiculous! 

Was  there  not  more  than  one  red  leather 
hunting-bag  in  the  world? 

Certainly.  We  don’t  dispute  it,  but  that  this 
happened  to  be  the  red  leather  bag  was  proved 
at  a  glance,  for  there  across  its  front,  in  faded 
gilded  letters,  Tom  read  by  the  moonlight,  in 
that  one  hasty  glance,  the  name  of  his  uncle, 
Matthew  Minnett. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RIDE  TO  8EQUAKET — PHIPPS  TRIES  TO  CAPTURE 

OLD  KING  BRADY — THE  HUT  IN  THE  SWAMP. 

“  Phipps — Phipps,”  repeated  Old  King  Brady, 
reflectively;  “  I  cannot  recall  that  I  enjoy  the 
acquaintance  of  any  one  by  the  name  of 
Phipps.” 

“NotFips — F-i-p-s,”  replied  the  agent  for  the 
Great  Universal  Cosmopclitan,  glibly,  as  he 
picked  up  hi^  ticket  for  Sequaket  from  the 
ticket-seller’s  shelf.  “Not  Fips — F-i-p-s— my 
dear  sir,  by  no  means,  I  assure  you;  but  Phipps, 
with  a  h’i,  a  h’ess,  a  h’aitch  and  three  p’s.” 

“  Evidently  you  are  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Phipps  ?” 

“  Evidently  I  h’am,  sir.  A  true  born  Briton, 
who  never,  never,  never  will  bo  a  slave.  You 
understand  ?  That’s  only  a  quotation  from 
either  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  ‘Baxter’s  Brands 
Plucked  From  the  Burning’ — I’ve  forgotten 
wliich,  hut  It  must  have  been  one  or  t’other,  for 
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it  h’ain’t  from  the  Bible,  and  beside  that  them 
’ere  is  the  only  books  we  ’ad  in  the  ’ouse.” 

“Indeed!”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  glancing 
at  his  watch.  “Certainly  your  conversation  is 
highly  entertaining,  Mr.  Phipps,  but  I  don’t  re¬ 
collect  ever  meeting  you  before,  and  there  is  no 
use  in  pretending  I  do.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Very  good!  Very  goo<\\  Yes, 
I  flatter  myself  I  do  speak  United  States  well 
enough  to  be  interesting  to  an  Irishman - ” 

“Sir!” 

“There,  there.  Don’t  get  mad.  You  Irish 
are  so  touchy — so  infernally  touchy!  You  claim 
to  be  as  proud  as  Lucifer  of  your  Emerald  Isle, 
and  yet  if  one  makes  the  slightest  h’allusion  to 
it,  you  flare  up  at  once,  don’t  yer  know.” 

“  Sir,  you  misunderstand  me.  I  don’t  know 
you  and  I - ” 

“  Don’t  want  to*know  me.  Spit  it  right  out, 
man.  You  can’t  offend  me.  Stop  a  bit.  I’ll  re¬ 
fresh  your  memory.  Called  on  you  in  your  h’of- 
fice  a  dozen  times  to  get  you  to  take  h’out  a 
policy  in  the  Great  Universal  Cosmopolitan. 
Capital  any  number  of  millions  you  like  to  men¬ 
tion;  policies  issued  on  the  endowment.  Tontine, 
paid-up,  annuity,  or  any  other  plan  under  the 
sun.  Not  forfeitable,  fire-proof,  water-proof — 
bless  my  soul,  the  man  has  gone!” 

The  bell  had  sounded,  and  the  gate  opened, 
and  Old  King  Brady,  turning  his  back  squarely 
on  the  chattering  insurance  agent,  walked 
straight  through  and  boarded  the  train. 

“That  man  is  trying  to  work  me,”  was  his 
thought.  “I  don’t  know  him,  but  be  does  know 
me.  What  does  it  mean?  Why  does  he  try  to 
fasten  himself  upon  me?  Above  all,  how  happens 
it  that  he  is  bound  for  Sequaket  on  the  same 
train  with  myself?” 

These  were  burning  questions. 

There  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr. 
Phineas  Phipps  had  some  private  purpose  of  his 
own  to  serve,  and  as  Old  King  Brady  settled 
himself  back  upon  the  laded  cushions  of  the 
dingy  smoking-car  he  began  to  wonder  if  he  had 
not  made  a  mistake. 

Taking  from  his  pocket  a  small  memorandum 
book,  the  detective  hastily  consulted  a  list  of  the 
insurance  companies  which  had  paid  their  poli¬ 
cies  on  the  life  of  Nicholas  Nodine,  and  also  one 
of  those  which  had  not. 

The  Great  Universal  Cosmopolitan  was  among 
the  latter. 

“Humph.  That’s  the  way  the  cat  jumps,  is 
it?”  thought  Old  King  Brad3^  “  Can  this  fellow 
be  a  detective?  I  cannot  place  him  among  the 
hundreds  that  I  know.  If  he  comes  at  me  again 
I  must  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  I  was  foolish 
to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder.  Ha!  here  he  comes 
now.” 

Mr.  Phipps  had  just  entered  the  door  at  the 
front  end  of  the  car. 

lie  shot  one  hasty  glance  ahead  of  him,  and, 
seeing  Old  King  Brady,  walked  direcUy  toward 
him  and  look  a  seat  by  his  side. 

“Ah!  so  you  were  saving  a  seat  for  me,  were 
you?”  he  said,  in  a  most  affable  manner  imagina¬ 
ble.  “Thanks,  many  thanks.  ’Tis  a  long  ride 
to  Sequaket.  We  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to 
talk  over  the  matter  of  that  policy,  and  before 
we  reach  our  journey’s  h’end  I  ’oiie  to  ’ave  the 
pleasure  of  filling  up  an  h’application  blank. 
You  see  our  policies  are  all  non-forfeitable, 
and - ” 

“  Smoko?”  interrupted  Old  King  Brady,  offer¬ 
ing  a  cigar. 

“  Well,  yes.  I  don’t  often  indulge.  Thanks. 
This  smells  good.  May  I  trouble  you  for  a  light? 
You  seethe  policies  on  the  Tontina  system  are 
jiayablo  to  the  assessed  at  the  h’expiration  of 
fifteen  years,  and - ” 

“Stop,”  said  Old  King  Brndj%  e.xlonding  his 
hand.  “One  moment,  Mr.  Phipps.” 


•“  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“I  have  no  use  for  a  policy  in  your  company, 
sir.  I  have  three  already,  and  have  no  heirs  ex¬ 
cept  my  son,  who  will  inherit  at  my  death  more 
money  than  he  can  spend.” 

“  Oh,  then  probably  I  can’t  capture  you?” 

“  I  fear  not.” 

Just  then  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station, 
and  Mr.  Phipps,  seeming  to  take  the  hint,  began 
to  rattle  away  about  something  else. 

It  was  a  toss  up  which  could  rattle  the  loudest, 
Mr.  Phineas  Phipps  or  the  smoking  car  of  the 
Long  Island  Road. 

Both  were  still  rattling  when  the  train  reached 
Sequaket  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  Old  King 
Brady,  though  employing  every  art  of  which  he 
was  master,  knew  no  more  of  Mr.  Phipps’  busi¬ 
ness  than  when  they  had  left  Hunter’s  Point. 

“  How  shall  I  get  rid  of  him?”  was  his  thought 
as  he  stepped  from  the  cars  at  the  Sequaket  sta¬ 
tion.  “  I  don’t  want  him  and  I  won’t  have  him. 
I've  neither  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  follow 
him,  though  just  as  like  as  not  he  intends  to  fol¬ 
low  me.” 

But  Mr.  Phipps  saved  him  the  trouble  of  fur¬ 
ther  deliberation. 

“Excuse  me,  I  ’ave  some  important  business 
to  attend  to,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  said,  extending  his 
hand  in  the  most  genial  manner. 

Then,  when  Old  King  Brady  had  shaken  it,  he 
turned  and  walked  ofl'  down  the  road. 

“  Who  is  that  man,  do  jmu  know?”  inquired 
Old  King  Brady  of  the  station  agent,  pointing 
at  the  same  time  toward  the  retreating  figure  of 
Mr.  Phipps. 

“  Blest  if  I  can  tell  you,  sir,”  was  the  answer. 
“He’s  been  down  here  a  couple  of  times.  Once 
last  week  and  once  the  week  before.” 

“Ah,  indeed!  What  seems  to  be  his  busi¬ 
ness?’’ 

“Well,  sir,  the  first  tim*e  he  came  he  was  in¬ 
quiring  for  a  feller  named  Blackwell.” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  And  the  next?” 

“Well,  the  next  time  he  didn’t  inquire  for  no¬ 
body,  but  just  walked  off  by  himself  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Darling’s  Swamp.” 

“Do  you  know  this  man  Blackwell?” 

“No,  sir.  Never  heard  of  him.” 

“  And  Darling’s  Swamp?” 

“That’s  the  beginning  of  it  right  over  there. 
It  runs  down  along  the  shore  for  the  matter  of 
five  miles  or  more.” 

“Sequaket  creek,  where  is  that?” 

“  Down  in  the  swamp.” 

“  How  far  down?” 

“Three  mile  maybe,  maybe  four.” 

“  And  the  road?” 

“That’s  it,”  replied  the  station  master,  wav¬ 
ing  his  hand  in  the  direction  Mr.  Phipps  had 
taken. 

It  was  enough. 

Already  Old  King  Brady  had  altered  his  mind 
and  resolved  that  the  business  of  the  afternoon 
should  be  to  follow  Mr.  Phineas  Phipps. 

Ten  minutes  later  and  the  station  agent  saw 
the  tall  figure  of  the  detective  mounted  upon  a 
horse  hired  from  the  village  livery  stable,  ride 
off  on  the  road  which  lead  through  Darling’s 
Swamp. 

Decidedly  Old  King  Brady  was  out  of  humor. 

And  no  wonder. 

He  felt  that  he  had  made  a  grave  mistake. 

Who  and  what  was  Mr.  Phipps? 

He  did  not  know,  but  he  felt  that  he  ought  to. 

lie  had  rejected  the  man’s  overtures  where  he 
ought  to  have  accepted  them ;  ho  had  tried  to 
draw  him  out,  aud  had  failed ;  and  above  all, 
just  where  he  ought  to  have  stuck  close  to  him, 
ho  had  allowed  him  to  go  ofl  by  himself. 

\ot  somehow  Old  King  Brady  could  not  bring 
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hlmselt  lo  r^ard  Mr.  Phipps  in  the  light  of  a 
crook. 

He  had  set  him  down  simply  for  an  impudent, 
prying  Englishman,  and  from  the  beginning  of 
hia  long  career  until  now  the  old  detective’s 
judgment  of  human  nature  had  been  seldom 
found  at  fault. 

And  Old  King  Brady  rode  on. 

On  through  the  damp,  foul-smelling  marshes, 
through  the  bay  berry,  scrub  oak  and  stunted 
pines. 

Where  was  he  going? 

He  did  not  know  himself. 

There  was  no  trace  of  Mr.  Phipps. 

It  began  to  look  very  much  as  if  he  had  un^ 
dertaken  a  wild  goose  chase. 

Beside  the  station  agent,  he  had  inquired  of 
others  concerning  Joe  Blackweli. 

No  one  knew  him.  No  one  seemed  to  have 
even  heard  his  name. 

Yet  Old  King  Brady  knew  that  Blackwell  had 
said  that  he  was  going  to  Sequaket,  and  that 
only  the  day  before. 

Such  was  Old  King  Brady’s  frame  of  mind, 
when  he  suddenly  perceived  at  a  little  distance 
ahead  of  him  a  narrow  path  leading  off  among 
the  scrub  oaks  to  the  right. 

Instantly  the  detective  alighted,  and  hitching 
his  horse  to  a  tree,  walked  to  the  entrance  of  the 
path. 

Here  the  ground  was  softer  and  covered,  be¬ 
neath  the  trees,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  moss. 

The  moss  covered  the  path  also  in  places,  and 
impressed  upon  it.  Old  King  Brady  could  plainly 
see  footprints  pointing  in  both  directions. 

Some  seemed  fresh,  others  less  so. 

Were  any  of  them  the  prints  of  the  feet  of  Mr. 
Phineas  Phipps. 

“  Here’s  something  tangible  at  last,”  muttered 
the  detective,  as  he  entered  the  path  and  strode 
among  the  trees. 

The  path  grew  wider  as  he  advanced,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  the  freshest  of  the 
footprints  were  those  heading  in  the  direction 
he  had  chosen. 

Therefore  Old  King  Brady  was  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  when  presently  he  came  to  a  point  where 
the  path  suddenly  terminated  at  the  entrance  to 
a  sort  of  clearing,  in  the  center  of  which  stood  a 
small  hut. 

He  had  expected  something  of  this  sort,  and 
when  all  at  once  his  ears  were  greeted  by  a  quick 
step  behind  him  he  turned  and  saw  something 
else  that  he  had  expected. 

It  was  the  broad  and  smiling  countenance  of 
Mr.  Phineas  Phipps. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WITHIN  THE  HUT — DEAD  OR  ALIVE— DISAPPEAR¬ 
ANCE  OF  PHIPPS— OLD  KINS  BRADY  ATTACKED 

ON  THE  SEQUAKET  ROAD. 

“You  are  a  detective  1” 

Uttering  these  words.  Old  King  Brady  stood 
facinglMr.  Phipps  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  in 
the  waning  light  of  the  dying  day. 

“  No,  Pm  not.” 

“  I  say  you  are.” 

“If  I  were  not  a  gentleman  I  should  say  you 
lied.  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  detective,  and  had 
I  been  one  would  have  taken  Old  King  Brady 
for  my  model,  but  I  never  had  the  courage  to 
begin.” 

“  What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  I’m  obliged  to  answer.  I 
might  ask  why  you  have  dogged  my  steps?” 

“  I  am  here  on  business.  Probably  you  know 
its  nature  without  being  told.” 

“  I  can  guess.  You  are  seeking  to  learn  the 
truth  in  the  matter  of  Nicholas  Nodine.” 

“  I  shall  not  deny  it.” 

“  What  company  are  you  working  for?” 

“  None  of  your  business.” 


“  Brief  and  to  the  point.  Now  ask  me  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  we’ll  try  and  be  more  polite.” 

Old  King  Brady  could  have  stamped  his  foot 
with  vexation. 

It  certainly  seemed  that  every  time  he  opened 
his  mouth  he  succeeded  in  saying  the  wrong 
thing. 

“  I’ll  try  the  blarney  on  him,”  he  thought. 

“  Fate  has  thrown  as  together  and  until  I  find 
out  who  the  feliow  actually  is  and  what  he  is  up 
to,  absolutely  nothing  can  be  done.” 

He  advanced  toward  Mr.  Phipps  with  ex¬ 
tended  hand. 

“  Look  here,  I  was  too  hasty,”  he  said  with 
one  of  his  peculiar  smiles.  “I  confess  that  I 
came  to  Sequaket  in  the  matter  of  Nicholas  No¬ 
dine,  and  if  they  tell  the  truth  down  in  the  town 
you  have  been  ahead  of  me  by  at  least  two 
weeks.” 

“  You  are  right,”  replied  the  other,  receiving 
the  proffered  hand.  “  Let  me  meet  you  half 
way.  There  is  no  mystery  about  me — not  the 
slightest.  I  am  simply  Phin  Phipps,  agent  for 
the  Great  Universal,Co?mopolitan.  My  company 
hasn’t  paid,  and  if  I  can  ’elp  it  hain’t  a-goin’  to. 
I’m  down  here  to  find  out  whether  Nodine  is 
actually  dead  or  not.” 

“  Then  you  are  a  detective?” 

“  No,  I  am  not.  At  least  not  a  regular  per- 
fessional.  I’m  h’aciing  for  this  h’occasion  h’only, 
as  the  play  bills  ’ave  it,  and  I  consider  myself 
mighty  lucky  to  ’ave  the  assistance  of  Old  King 
Brady.  Is  it  to  be  h’enemies  or  friends?” 

“Friends,  decidedly.  I’m  willing  to  help  you, 
and  you  must  help  me.  I  suppose  we  are  both 
working  for  a  reward?” 

“  I  suppose  we  are.” 

“  Very  good.  Let  us  help  each  other  earn  it. 
Now,  then,  what  do  you  know?” 

Taking  Old  King  Brady’s  arm,  Mr.  Phipps 
drew  him  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

“  Do  you  see  that  hut?”  he  asked,  pointing. 

“  I  do.” 

“  That’s  where  Blackwell  goes  when  he  comes 
to  Sequaket.  You  understand?” 

“  I  understand  that  he  has  never  been  seen  in 
Sequaket.” 

“  That’s  because  he  gets  out  of  a  station  be¬ 
low  ’ere,  and  comes  up  through  the  swamp.  I 
followed  ’im  once  and  I  know.  The  creek 
where  they  sank  the  coffin  is  right  over  there.” 

And  Mr.  Phipps  waved  his  hand  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  road. 

“  What’s  inside  the  hut?” 

“  Don’t  know.  I  was  chased  by  dogs  last 
time  I  came.  Now  I’ve  just  got  ’ere,  and  was 
reconnoitering  when  I  saw  you  pass.” 

“  Is  there  any  one  inside?” 

“  Can’t  tell  you.  The  door  is  shut,  and  so’s 
the  window.” 

“  And  the  dogs?” 

“  H’ain’t  seen  nor  heard  a  blessed  thing  of 
them.” 

“Come  on,  then.  I’m  going  in,”  said  Old 
King  Brady,  boldly. 

“No,  no.  Pm  afraid.” 

“  Pshaw,  man!  I’m  armed,  and  so  I  make  no 
doubt  are  you.” 

“  No,  I  h’ain’t  eyther.  Never  shot  off  a  gun 
or  a  pistol  in  my  life.  Couldn’t  kill  a  chicken  if 
I  tried.” 

“  Then  wait  here.  I’ll  be  back  In  a  moment 
or  two.  I’m  going  to  see  the  inside  of  that  hut.” 

“I  won’t  stir  a  step  till  you  come  back,  and  if 
I  see  or  hear  any  one  coming  rely  upon  me  to 
give  the  whistle  in  time.” 

Leaving  Mr.  Phipps  among  the  trees.  Old  King 
Brady  moved  toward  the  hut  and  tried  the  door, 
which  yielded  to  hia  touch. 

Entering,  he  found  himself  within  ja  small 
apartment  so  littered  with  goods  of  various 


sorts  as  to  leave  scarce  a  square  inch  of  floor 
space  to  spare. 

There  were  boxes,  barrels  and  hampers.  In 
the  center  of  the  room  was  a  deal  table,  a  cheap 
cot-bed  occupied  one  corner,  and  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  chairs. 

The  bo-xes  he  discovered  upon  examination  to 
contain— if  their  labels  were  to  be  trusted — 
canned  goods  of  every  sort.  One  barrel  was 
filled  with  hams,  there  were  others  labeled  salt 
beef  and  pork,  others,  again,  were  branded  ship 
biscuit,  and  taken  altogether  it  looked  very 
much  as  though  some  one  had  been  laying  in 
provisions  for  a  long  sea  voyage. 

There  was  but  one  room  to  the  hut  and  Old 
King  Brady  found  no  difficulty  in  determining 
that  he  was  alone  in  it. 

He  moved  about  examining  one  article  after 
another.  Each  package  bore  the  name  of  Joseph 
Blackwell  and  the  address  of  the  station  below 
Sequaket  on  the  Long  Island  road. 

There  was  quite  enough  to  excite  the  detect¬ 
ive’s  gravest  [suspicions,  but  nothing  at  all  to 
prove  the  all  important  question. 

Was  Nicholas  Nodine  dead  or  alive? 

“I’ll  go  back  to  Phipps,”  thought  Old  King 
Brady,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  moving  toward 
the  door  when  all  at  once  his  eyes  rested  upon  a 
red  leather  hunting  bag  which  hung  against  the 
wall  suspended  from  a  nail. 

Why  did  the  detective  move  straight  toward  the 
bag  and  take  it  down  with  the  fulLbelief  that 
here  at  last  was  the  clew  that  he  sought. 

He  could  not  have  told. 

It  was  one  of  those  strange  impressions 
amounting  almost  to  conviction  which  had  guided 
him  through  the  many  years  of  his  long  career. 

The  bag  was  an  ordinary  affair;  the  leather 
was  old  and  rusty,  and  stamped  upon  it  in  gilt 
letters  was  a  name  which  Old  King  Brady  could 
not  remember  to  have  heard  before. 

It  was  “Matthew  Minnett.” 

Old  King  Brady  opened  the  bag,  and  found  it 
stuffed  full  of  letters  and  papers. 

His  heart  beat  with  increased  rapidity  at  the 
discovery  that  the  letters  were  all  addressed  to 
Nicholas  Nodine. 

“I  must  look  into  this,”  he  mattered;  “and 
as  I  am  liable  to  be  disturbed  at  any  moment 
by  the  owner  of  all  this  plunder,  it  will  be  better 
to  do  it  in  the  woods.  If  the  letters  do  not  con¬ 
cern  the  case  I  shall  return  them ;  if  otherwise, 
why  then,  they  arb  my  lawful  game.” 

Slinging  the  bag  across  his  shoulder  he  hurri¬ 
edly  went  out  of  the  hut  and  returned  to  the 
place  where  he  had  left  Mr.  Phipps. 

To  his  surprise  the  man  was  not  there. 

For  a  few  moments  Old  King  Brady  remained 
hesitating. 

It  was  growing  darker  with  each  succeeding 
moment.  Though  he  listened  attentively  he  could 
not  hear  a  sound. 

“  Hello  there!  Where  are  you?”  he  called  pres¬ 
ently.  « 

No  answer. 

“  Phipps!  Phipps!” 

Still  no  answer. 

“  Perhaps  he’s  taken  alarm  at  something  and 
gone  back  to  the  road,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 
“Be  it  as  it  may  I  shall  stay  at  Sequaket  to¬ 
night  and  pay  a  second  visit  to  this  place  to¬ 
morrow.” 

And  he  hurried  along  the  path. 

No  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  a  man’s 
face  might  have  been  seen  protruding  from  the 
bushes. 

As  Old  King  Brady’s  tall  figure  disappeared 
along  the  windings  of  the  path  the  man  crept 
out  from  the  bushes  and  stealthily  followed  on. 

Certainly  he  resembled  the  insurance  agent 
as  he  glided  like  a  snnke  among  the  trees. 
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llt>  wore  the  same  soft  hat,  the  same  short 
coat  of  rusty  brown. 

It  had  grown  too  dark  to  see  his  face,  and  it  is 
highly  doubtful  if  Old  King  Brady  could  have 
distinguished  his  features  even  had  he  turned 
about. 

But  Old  King  Brady  heard  nothing,  and  con¬ 
sequently  saw  nothing. 

Reaching  the  place  where  he  had  tied  his 
horse,  and,  seeing  nothing  of  Mr.  Phipps,  he 
mounted,  and,  turning  the  animal  toward 
Sequaket,  slowly  moved  in  the  direction  by 
which  he  had  come. 

Deeply  musing  over  the  events  of  the  past  few 
hours,  Old  King  Brady  rode  on  through  the 
gloaming,  when  suddenly  something  struck  him 
sharply  on  the  back  of  the  head. 

With  a  deep  groan  the  detective  feil  backward 
to  the  road. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  FRIEND  IN  NEED— A  TELL-TALE  LETTER— FOUND 
IN  SEQUAKET  CREEK. 

“Do  you  feel  better?” 

“I— I  think  so.  My  head  aches  badiy.  Some¬ 
thing  struck  me.  I -  Young  man,  who  are 

you!” 

Stretched  upon  the  ground  within  a  rude  hut 
of  boughs  lay  Old  King  Brady. 

Over  him  bent  Tom  Carlelon,  in  the  act  of 
pressing  a  tin  cup  containing  water  to  his  lips. 

“I  found  you  lying  in  the  road.  Indeed,  I 
saw  the  scoundrel  who  attacked  you.  At  my 
approach  he  ran.  Perhaps  I  shoull  have  chased 
him,  but  thinking  you  needed  all  the  attention  I 
could  give  you,  I  brought  you  here.” 

“I  thank  you.  I  do  not  think  I  am  seriously 
hurt.  The  blow  was  a  severe  one.  What  struck 
me,  do  you  know?” 

“A  stone.  I  saw  him  throw  it." 

“  Who  was  the  man?” 

“  I  do  not  know  him.  I  am  a  stranger  in  these 
parts.” 

“  What  is  your  name?” 

“  Tom  Carleton.” 

“Can  j’ou  describe  the  man  who  threw  the 
stone?” 

“It  was  too  dark  to  see  his  face.  He  wore  a 
soft  hat  and  a  short  brown  coat.” 

“  Phipps,  the  scoundrel,”  exclaimed  Old  King 
Brady,  springing  to  his  feet.  “I’m  a  fool.  Which 
way  did  he  go?” 

“He’s  too  long  gone  for  you  to  hope  to  catch 
him.  Hadn’t  you  better  sit  down  again?  Your 
face  is  as  white  as  a  sheet." 

“  No,  no.  I’m  all  right.  There  was  a  bag— a 
red  leather  bag.  Did  he  get  it?” 

Tom  Carleton  silently  pointed  to  the  red  leather 
bag  which  was  slung  at  his  back. 

“Good.  I  owe  you  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
can  tell,  young  man.  Give  me  the  bag.  Where 
is  ray  horse,  do  you  know?” 

“Your  horse  ran  away,  sir,”  replied  Tom, 
slowly.  “  As  for  this  bag,  I  propose  to  keep  it. 
It  is  mine.” 

“  Yoursl  Do  you  live  in  the  hut  at  the  end  of 
the  path?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,  but  this  bag 
is  certainly  mine,  though  I  haven’t  seen  it  in  a 
year.” 

Old  King  Brady  stared. 

There  was  a  lantern  burning  dimly  upon  a 
rufle  shelf  in  one  corner  of  the  hut,  and  by  Its 
light  he  became  aware  that  he  was  looking  into 
as  honest  a  face  as  he  had  ever  seen. 

Phipps  was  a  scoundrel.  Phipjis  had  sought 
to  kill  him,  but  he  had  not  accomplished  his  evil 
purpose,  nor  had  he  secured  the  has.  With  this 
young  man,  who  clalrnerl  to  be  its  owner,  it  was 
clearly  necessary  to  come  to  an  understanding  at 
once. 


Quick  t’? think  amt  quicker  to  act.  In  a  brief 
space.  Old  King  Brady  accomplished  this. 

He  at  once  made  known  his  name  and  position 
to  Tom  Carleton,  and  without  betraying  his  busi¬ 
ness,  by  a  few  searching  questions,  drew  from 
him  the  story  of  the  red  leather  bag. 

The  more  he  talked  with  Tom  the  better  he 
liked  him,  and  at  lust  he  told  his  own  story  and 
described  how  he  had  come  into  possession  of 
the  bag. 

Tom  listened  with  wide  open  eyes. 

“I  can’t  understand  it,”  he  said,  in  a  puzzled 
way.  “This  is  certainly  Uncle  Mat’s  old  hunt¬ 
ing  bag,  for  here  is  his  name  stamped  upon  it  as 
you  see.” 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,”  replied  Old 
King  Brady,  quietly.  “  No  more  doubt  of  it  than 
that  one  of  the  scoundrels  connected  with  this 
strange aflair  is  your  cousin,  Grafton  Wise.” 

“  Do  you  think  so?” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it.  This  secret  of  your  dead 
uncle  may  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  he 
told  you  that  money  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
wealth,  the  secret  of  which  lay  concealed  in  the 
bag?” 

“  He  certainly  said  so.” 

“  Then  supposing  Grafton  Wise  and  this  man 
Blackwell  to  be  identical,  the  motive  for  the  bold 
scheme  by  which  they  hoped  to  cheat  the  in¬ 
surance  companies  may  be  explained.” 

“I  grasp  your  meaning.” 

“  Let  us  examine  the  papers  in  the  bag,”  said 
Old  King  Brady,  sliortl}'.  “When  that  is  ac¬ 
complished  we  may  be  wiser  than  we  are  now.” 

“  You  refer  to  my  uncle’s  secret.  I  have  been 
dying  to  look  into  tlie  bag,  but  you  needed  my 
entire  attention  until  now.” 

“Don’t  hope  to  find  it,”  replied  Old  King 
Brady.  “Of  course  that,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  has  been  removed  from  the  bag  long  ago.” 

They  drewnear  to  the  shelf  and  upon  it  spread 
out  the  letters  taken  from  the  bag. 

Though  Tom  searched  thoroughly,  even  to 
turning  the  bag  upside  down  and  shaking  it, 
nothing  was  discovered  but  a  mass  of  extracts 
from  some  book  relating  to  South  American  his¬ 
tory,  and  numerous  letters  addressed  to  Nicholas 
Nodine. 

One  by  one  Old  King  Brady  opened  the  letters 
and  glanced  over  the  contents  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern. 

Some  were  business  letters — some  were  love 
letters.  Not  a  few  were  signed  “  Joe  Black- 
well,”  and  bore  covert  references  to  some  mys¬ 
terious  “  scheme.” 

Presently  Old  King  Brady  opened  one  letter  in 
a  plain  yellow  envelope,  as  he  glanced  ak  the 
date  giving  vent  to  an  exclamation  of  joy.  ,; 

He  had  found  that  for  which  he  had  come  out 
to  seek  at  last. 

Could  plainer  evidence  that  Nicholas  Nodine 
was  still  in  the  flesh  be  asked  for  than  that  here 
was  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  dated  a  week 
later  than  the  day  upon  which  it  was  supposed 
his  body  had  been  sunk  in  Sequaket  Creek? 

The  letter  was  very  brief,  and  was  signed  sim¬ 
ply  “Joe.”  It  read: 

“Dear  Nick,— I’ve  got  the  schooner  engaged, 
and  am  only  waiting  the  insurance  companies  to 
cash  in  to  complete  the  trade.  Her  name  is  the 
Raven,  and  she  is  a  regular  beauty.  I’m  sure 
you’ll  like  her,  and  am  anxious  to  have  you  see 
her;  but  you  must  lie  low  or  spoil  all.  Won’t 
we  have  a  high  old  time  when  we  capture  old 
Mat  Minnett’s  treasury?  Oh,  I  guess  yes!  We’ll 
make  the  feathers  llyf^  I’ll  see  you  paid  for  all 
the  trouble  you’ve  bden  put  to.  Meanwhile  keep 
dark,  and  don’t  forget  that  you  are  buried  live 
feet  due  northeast  from  tiie  black  stake  deep  in 
the  mud  of  Sequaket  creek.  JoE.” 

Old  King  Brady  folded  up  llie  letter  and  thrust 


it  into  his  pocket  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  he 
could  ill  conceal. 

“  You’ve  told  me  the  truth,  young  man,”  he 
said.  “  The  name  of  Matthew  Minnett  is  mixed 
up  in  this  business;  my  triumph  if  not  your  for¬ 
tune  has  come  from  out  of  the  red  leather  bag. 
****** 

“  Joe!  Joe!” 

“  Hello!  Is  that  you,  Nick?” 

Out  from  the  bushes  behind  the  hut  in  which 
Old  King  Brady  had  found  the  red  leather  bag 
crept  a  young  man  of  crafty,  malevolent  appear¬ 
ance  in  response  to  the  call. 

“  Not  a  waste  word.  Not  a  moment?”  gasped 
the  man  who  had  come  dashing  up  to  the  hut. 
“Joe,  you’ll  never  guess  who  the  fellow  was.” 

“Who?”  whispered  the  other.  “Speak  up, 
man.  What  do  you  mean?” 

“  It  is  Old  King  Brady.” 

“Old  King  Brady!  You  cannot  mean  it.  But 
you  say  is— don’t  you  mean  was?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  replied  the  man  addressed  as 
Nick,  with  a  fierce  imprecation.  “  I  slugged 
him,  but  I  didn’t  kill  him,  worse  luck!” 

“But  you  captured  the  bag?” 

“Captured  nothing.  A  meddlesome  fool  in- 
terfered  with  me,  picked  the  bag,  and  lugged 
the  old  dufler  into  the  berry-pickers’  hut  along¬ 
side  the  road.  Joe,  listen.  He’s  been  reading 
your  letters.  He  and"  the  other  fellow  have  gone 
fishing  in  Sequaket  creek.  I’ve  been  listening 
outside  the  hut.” 

“  Man,  you  must  be  crazy!  It  is  night.  There 
is  no  boat.” 

“They’ve  got  the  berry-pickers’  lantern, 
they’ve  got  a  rope  out  of  the  hut,  and,  above  all, 
they’ve  got  our  boat,  which,  like  an  idiot,  I  left 
down  at  the  creek.  Joe,  it  ain't  so  much  what 
they  may  find  in  the  creek  that  I’m  afraid  of, 
though  that’s  serious  enough,  God  knows.  Sup¬ 
pose  Old  King  Brady  takes  a  notion  to  row  down 
to  the  Sound,  why,  then - ” 

“  Why,theu,  he’ll  never  live  to  get  there,”  his¬ 
sed  the  other,  springing  toward  the  hut.  Con¬ 
found  you,  Nick,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that’s 
evil  didn’t  you  finish  your  job?” 

“  I  didn’t  have  the  revolver.” 

“  But  you  ought  to  have  had  it.  To  be  foiled 
just  as  success  awaits  us.  It  is  enough  to  drive 
a  man  mad.” 

Dashing  into  the  hut,  he  presently  returned, 
carrying  two  revolvers.  Tossing  one  to  his  com¬ 
panion,  he  thrust  the  other  into  his  hip  pocket, 
and  struck  oflT boldly  through  the  wooded  swamp. 

“Listen,” he  said,  as  they  hurried  through  the 
undergrowth,  ankle  deep  in  the  spongy  soil. 
“  There  must  be  no  mincing  matters  now.  You 
know  what  old  King  Brady  is,  or  if  you  don’t,  I 
do.  Once  he  puts  his  hand  to  a  case  he  has  nev¬ 
er  been  known  to  fail.  If  I  had  had  the  slightest 
idea  who  the  man  was  mihe  would  have  been  the 
task  to  settle  him.  Understand  me,  old  fellow. 
I’m  not  blaming  you.  I  only  wish  to  impress 
upon  your  mind  how  serious  the  situation  really 
is.” 

“  I  guess  I  understand  it.  I  don’t  need  tell¬ 
ing.  But  for  that  confounded  meddler  there 
would  be  no  need  to  do  the  job  over  twice.” 

“  Who  was  he?” 

“A  young  follow.  I  don’t  know  him.  But 
hush!  We  are  almost  there.  Hark!  Don’t  you 
hear  the  splash  of  oars?  They  are  coming. 
They  have  almost  reached  the  stake.” 

As  they  stole  on  the  moon  broke  from  amojig 
the  thick  clouds  which ‘lay  along  the  horizon. 

The  sound  of  sujiprossed  voices  could  be  heard, 
and  now  and  then  a  splash,  indicating  that  wa¬ 
ter  was  near. 

Suddenly  they  emerged  from  the  thicket,  and 
the  creek  lay  tiefore  them.  And  all  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  they  understood  that  tor  one  of  the  happen- 
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inc?i  they  sought  to  prevent,  they  had  arrived 
too  late. 

“  Down— down!’*  breathed  Joe,  falling  flat 
upon  the  ground. 

Nick  grasped  a  tree  and  bent  forward. 

Before  them,  resting  upon  the  moonlit  waters 
of  Sequaket  creek  was  a  small  boat,  in  the  stern 
of  which  sat  an  old  man,  bareheaded,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  lantern  as  he  bent  over  tlie  side. 

“Ye  gods!  they  have  found  it!”  gasped  Nick, 
as  they  beheld  a  younger  man,  who  stood  upright 
by  the  side  of  the  detective,  pull  up  from  the  wa¬ 
ter  a  black  coffln,  studded  with  silver  nails,  to 
which  a  rope  had  been  attached. 

“  Got  it,  yes;  but  they'll  never  live  to  open  it.” 

“  It  is  Old  King  Brady!” 

“  And  no  mistake  about  it.  The  other  is  Tom 
Carleton!  I  might  have  known  it.  Unless  I’ve 
forgotten  how  to  aim  a  pistol,  they’d  better  say 
their  prayers,  for  as  sure  as  there  is  a  heaven 
above  us  I’m  going  to  send  them  both  to  keep 
company  with  that  coffin  in  the  mud  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Sequaket  creek;” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

“LET  THEM  LIVE;  IT  IS  FATE.” 

“Plague  take  it!  the  thing  missed  fire!” 

“  Try  it  again.  It’s  not  likely  to  miss  twice!” 
“May  the  fiends  fly  away  with  it,  but  it  has, 
though.  Thunder!  that  makes  miss  number 
three!” 

“  Here,  take  mine,”  whispered  Nick,  passing 
his  revolver  to  Joe;  “there’s  one  shot  in  it.  I 
remember  now.  I  was  cleaning  the  revolvers 
when  you  called  me  off  this  morning.  Yours  is 
empty;  mine  has  but  one  cartridge.  Just  our 
luck,  by  George!” 

“  Just  your  carlessriess,”  retorted  Joe,  fiercely. 
“  Give  me  the  shooter.  This  shot  is  precious,  and 
I  must  have  the  dispensing  of  it.  We  will  take 
no  chances.  Let  us  wait  a  bit,  till  we  see  what 
they  intend  to  do.” 

He  took  the  revolver,  and,  surveying  it  gloom- 

Iily,  dropped  flat  upon  his  stomach  again,  Nick 
Crouching  beside  him  on  the  damp  grounds . 

Here  for  many  moments  they  lay  watching  Old 
King  Brady  and  Tom  Carleton  in  the  boat  as  two 
wild  beasts  might  watch  their  prey. 

It  was  plain  to  be  seen  what  they  were  doing; 
nevertheless  Nick  and  Joe  had  reached  the  thicket 
on  the  banks  of  Sequaket  creek  too  late  to  see  it 
all. 

Had  they  arrived  sooner  they  might  have  seen 
Oid  King  Brady  fish  up  an  old  coat,  when  first 
he  began  prodding  the  mud  about  the  black 
stake  in  search  for  the  coffin  of  Nicholas  Nodine 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  in  the 
letter  found  in  the  red  leather  bag. 

At  first  the  detective  was  about  to  throw  it 
back  into  the  creek  impatiently;  then  upon  sec¬ 
ond  thought  he  thrust  his  hands  into  each  of  the 
pockets.  In  a  case  of  the  importance  of  the  one 
on  which  he  was  now  engaged  it  was  necessary 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned. 

There  were  four  pockets  in  the  coat,  which  was 
very  old  and  very  ragged.  Three  proved  to  be 
empty,  but  from  the  fourth— it  was  the  breast 
pocket — the  detective  drew  forth  a  pasteboard 
envelope  sodden  with  water,  the  address  upon 
the  outside  being  badly  blurred.  ^ 

The  envelope  was  full  of  sheets  of  paper,  now 
pressed  into  one  thick  compact  mass, 

To  attempt  to  remove  them  in  the  condition 
they  were  in  was  to  destroy  them,  and  Old  King 
Br.ady  thrust  the  envelope  Into  his  pocket  and 
droppe<l  the  coat  quietly  over  the  side. 

ft  would  have  been  interesting  for  “  Joe  ”  could 
he  have  seen  all  this. 

Why? 

Hirriply  because  the  coat  was  his  own  ;  because 
t  ha/1  been  /Iropped  into  the  creek  upon  a  cer¬ 


tain  occasion  not  unconnected  with  the  sinking 
of  the  supposed  coffin  of  Nicholas  Nodine. 

There  were  stones  in  the  boat  at  the  time,  and 
one  of  them  falling  on  the  coat  had  caused  it  to 
sink  to  the  bottom. 

Agai.i  and  again  Joe  had  fished  for  it,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  cared  for  the  coat,  but  because  hh  want¬ 
ed  the  papers  in  the  pasteboard  envelope. 

Of  ^11  persons  in  the  world  Tom  Carleton  was 
the  last  into  whose  hands  he  would  have  cared  to 
have  it  fall. 

But  Joe  and  Nick  had  reached  their  present 
point  of  observation  too  late  to  see  this. 

When  first  ttiey  espied  tlie  detective  and  his 
companion.  Old  King  Brady  had  just  succeeded 
in  finding  the  coffin;  Tom  Carleton  leaping  over¬ 
board  without  stopping  to  remove  his  clothes 
had  made  the  rope  fast  about  it  and  was  now  in 
the  act  of  drawing  it  up... 

“Ah.  lia!  I  knew  it!  I  was  sure  of  it!”  cried 
the  detective,  triumphantly.  “  I  was  certain  we 
should  find  it.  Never  have  I  had  a  shorter  case 
or  one  with  a  more  satisfactory  ending.  Hold 
liard,  young  man,  I’ll'lend  you  a  hand.  A  coffln 
full  of  stones  is  no  light  weight.  You’ll  hardly 
be  able  to  draw  it  into  the  boat  alone.” 

“  So  short  a  case.” 

Never  had  Old  King  Brady  been  more  gravely 
mistaken. 

Could  he  at  that  moment  but  have  raised  the 
veil  which  enshrouds  the  future  ever  so  slightly, 
he  would  have  known  that  this  case  instead  of 
being  near  its  completion  was  but  just  begun. 

Meanwhile,  the’  watchers  in  the  bushes  con¬ 
tinued  to  observe  their  every  movement. 

They  saw  them  draw  the  coffin  slowly  out  of 
the  water,  and  with  much  difficulty  land  it  in  the 
boat. 

“Good  enough!”  they  heard  Old  King  Brady 
exclaim,  his  deep  voice  echoing  among  the  trees. 
“  We’ve  got  the  proof  now,  young  man.  Bear  a 
hand,  and  we'll  pull  for  the  shore.” 

“Joe?” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  want?’* 

The  answer  came  surlil}'. 

“  Aren’t  you  going  to  fire?” 

“Not  now.  Thanks  to  your  stupid  careless¬ 
ness,  our  fate  hangs  upon  one  shot.  I  can’t  hope 
to  wing  both  of  ’em.  Suppose  I  miss?” 

He  arose  as  he  spoke,  and  together  they  crept 
stealthily  through  the  bushes  in  the  direction  of 
the  spot  toward  which  Old  King  Brady  had  head¬ 
ed  the  boat. 

“Look  here,”  whispered  Nick,  “I  don’t  like 
this  murder  business  for  a  cent.  To  plot  as  we’ve 
been  plotting  is  one  thing,  to  take  a  life  is  quite 
another.  I’m  glad  now  that  the  stone  I  threw 
didn’t  kill  him.  I  swear  I  am.” 

“  Why,  you  miserable  poltroon!  After  all  I 
have  promised  to  do  for  you!  After  my  letting 
you  into  the  secret——” 

“  There,  there,  don’t  get  rusty.  I’ve  done  my 
share  in  the  job,  I  guess.  After  all,  why  need 
there  be  murdtr?  You  seem  to  forget  that  Tom 
Carleton  is  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood.” 

“  I  forget  nothing.  I  hate  him.  I  would  shoot 
him  like  a  dog.” 

“You  are  wrong.  Depend  upon  it,  nothing 
but  bad  luck  can  come  of  it.  Now  listen,  Joe, 
and  he  reasonable.  I’ve  got  something  to  pro¬ 
pose.” 

“  Well,  what  is  it?  Be  quick.” 

“  You  know  Captain  Mac  is  outside  with  his 
ship — the  Magdelena.” 

“Of  course.  Didn’t  he  stop  ofl  Sequaket 
creek  on  his  way  to  Australia,  that  we  might 
ship  half  his  double  crew  secretly.  I  ought  to 
know  it.  It  has  cost  me  enough.” 

“  Don’t  snap  at  a  fellow  so.  Now  what  I  pro¬ 
pose  is  this.  Let’s  lay  low  till  they  land  witli 
the  coffin,  and  tlien  rush  out  upon  them  sudden¬ 
ly.  We’ve  got  two  pistols.  Tliey’ll  never  know 


they  ain’t  loaded,  and  if  worse  comes  to  worse, 
you’ve  still  got  your  one  shot  at  short  range.” 

“  M'ell,  well.  What’s  that  to  do  with  Captain 
Mac?” 

“This.  We  can  easily  capture  them.  There’s 
rope  enough  in  the  boat  to  tie  ’em.  We'll  dump 
that  coffin  full  of  stones  for  the  second  time,  ami 
pull  with  our  prisoners  out  to  the  Magdelena. 
Captain  Mac  will  help  us  out  I’m  certain.  With 
Old  King  Brady  and  Tom  Carleton  on  their  way 
to  Australia  what  have  we  to  fear?” 

Forsome  moments  Joe  remained  silent. 

“Nick,”  he  said  at  last,  “you’ve  got  a  long 
head  if  you  are  a  coward.  You  are  right;  mur¬ 
der  is  a  dangerous  business.  But  how  about  the 
other  fellow?” 

“Thunder!”  whispered  Nick.  “I  never 
thought  of  him.  Well,  if  worse  comes  to  worse 
we  can  take  him  along.” 

“  It’s  a  go,”  answered  the  other.  “  We’ve 
only  one  shot,  and  there’s  no  use  running  risks. 
If  one  of  them  should  escape  we’re  dished.” 

And  they  crept  on. 

*«***« 

“Hello!  Hello!  On  board  the  Magdelena!” 

A  man  in  sailor’s  dress  bent  over  the  rail  of 
the  ship  as  the  cry  broke  the  silence  of  the  night. 

“  What’s  wanted?” 

“  Is  Captain  Mac  on  board?” 

“Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it?”  said  the  sailor,  hoarsely. 
“Yes,  the  cap’s  aboard.  What  do  you  want?*” 

“  We  want  to  speak  to  him.  Throw  us  a  line.” 

Down  rattled  the  line,  which  was  instantly 
seized  and  made  fast  by  one  of  the  men  in  the 
boat. 

There  were  four  men  in  the  boat. 

One  stood  upright  in  the  bows,  another  sat  in 
the  stern,  while  the  remaining  two,  gagged  and 
bound,  lay  across  the  seats. 

When  the  boat  pulled  away  from  the  Magde¬ 
lena  half  an  hour  later,  the  anchor  had  already 
been  raised  and  the  ship  was  moving  along  the 
waters  of  the  Sound,  her  long  voyage  to  the  an¬ 
tipodes  already  begun. 

Now  there  was  but  two  men  in  the  koat. 

As  they  turned  to  gaze  after  the  ship  they 
grasped  each  other’s  hands. 

“Joe,  we’ve  done  it!’’ 

“Nick,  you’re  a  trump!  Your  plan  was  simply 
immense!” 

“  Do  you  suppose  Old  King  Brady  is  dead?” 

“I  neither  know  nor  care.  I  don’t  believe  my 
shot  touched  a  vital  spot;  it  struck  too  low.  If 
he  is  dead,  or  dies,  may  the  sharks  enjoy  him, 
and  I  shan’t  cry  if  Tom  Carleton  keeps  him  com¬ 
pany,  too!” 

“  But  if  not?” 

“Knot — why  then,  let  them  live.  It  is  fate. 
One  thing  is  sure — long  before  they  can  raise  a 
hand  to  hinder  us  we  shall  have  sailed  for  Corpus 
Christi.  Old  King  Brady  can  never  trouble  us 
again.” 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

ON  BOARD  THE  MAGDELENA— MATTHEW  MINNETT’S 
SECRET — “  TO  THE  BOATS!  TO  THE  BOATS!” 

“  Come,  moosy  out  of  that  now.  You’ve  played 
off  long  enough.  You’re  no  more  sick  than  I 
am.  Get  the  bucket  and  slush  down  the  deck.” 

“I’m  very  weak,  Mr.  Bell.  Do  not  forget  that 
I  am  a  man  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  and 
here  against  my  will.” 

“  Oil,  that  be  blowed!  If  I’d  had  my  way  you 
wouldn’t  be  here  at  all.  It’s  Captain  Mac’s  do¬ 
ings,  not  mine.  Your  wound  has  healed,  ami 
you’ve  got  to  pay  for  your  keep  if  I  can  get  it 
out  of  you,  though  I’ll  bo  blamed  if  I  believe  I 
can.” 

“  Hero,  give  me  the  bucket.  I’ll  do  It  for  you, 
Mr.  Brady,”  whispered  a  young,  manly  voice  be- 
side  the  old  man,  who,  as  the  brutal  mate  turned 
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awiiy.  totteroii  od  to  obey.  “  We’ve  got  to 
make  the  best  of  our  situation,  seeing  that  we 
can’t  help  ourselves.  How  are  you  feeling  to¬ 
day?" 

Better,  thank  you,  Tom.  Much  better.  My 
wound  has  about  healed  now,  but  I’m  an  old  man, 
my  boy,  and  at  my  age  one  don’t  soon  pick  up 
strength.’’ 

“It's  a  shame  to  make  you  work  before  you 
are  able,"  was  the  answer.  “  But  they  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  pack  of  ruffians  on  board  the  Magdele- 
ua  from  the  captain  down.  God  knows  I’ve  re- 
getted  a  thousand  times  that  I  didn’t  strangle 
Grafton  Wise  that  night  when  I  had  my  lingers 
about  his  throat.’’ 

“Hush,”  whispered  the  old  man,  who  had 
leaned  against  the  mainmast  wearily.  “The 
mate  is  returning.  Meet  me  to-night  under  the 
shadow  of  the  starboard  life-boat.  Meanwhile 
gave  me  the  bucket,  at  least  I  must  pretend  to 
obey.” 

And  while  Tom  Carleton  stole  away  Old  King 
Brady  picked  up  the  bucket  wearily,  and  tot¬ 
tered  toward  the  rail. 


Night  in  the  Caribbean  Seal 

None  but  those  who  have  sailed  through  its 
blue  waters,  with  the  moon’s  silvery  light  reflect¬ 
ed  upon  them,  can  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

Six  bells  had  already  sounded  when  Tom 
Carleton,  stealing  up  the  fo’castle  companion- 
way,  with  many  wary  looks  about  him,  crept  to¬ 
ward  the  starboard  life-boat. 

Is  a  single  word  of  explanation  needed  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  presence  of  Old  King  Brady  and 
Tom  Carleton  on  board  the  Magdelena? 

We  feel  certain  that  there  is  not. 

Lest  we  should  be  in  error,  however,  let  us 
simply  say  that,  taken  unawares  among  the 
bushes  which  line  the  banks  of  Sequaket  creek, 
the  youth  and  the  old  man  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  iniquitous  scheme  of  Nick. 

Not  easy  victims,  though.  Far  from  it. 

They  had  just  landed  with  the  coffin,  and  Old 
King  Brady  had  burst  in  the  lid,  finding  it,  as 
he  felt  certain  he  would,  filled  with  stones. 

Then  it  was  that  the  two  villains  sprang  upon 
them. 

The  single  shot  from  Joe’s  revolver  fired  when 
they  came  to  close  quarters,  had  wounded  Old 
King  Brady,  who  nevertheless  struggled  desper¬ 
ately  to  draw  his  own  weapon  and  return  the 
tire — struggled  until  he  had  fallen  unconscious 
from  loss  of  blood. 

And  Tom  had  struggled  too.  Unarmed  though 
he  was,  the  boy  fought  like  a  tiger. 

And  he  had  fought  all  the  fiercer  because  his 
heart  was  in  it,  for  in  “  Joe”  he  instantly  recog¬ 
nized  his  cousin,  Crafton  Wise. 

It  was  all  over  now. 

They  had  been  vanquished. 

When  Old  King  Brady  came  back  to  con¬ 
sciousness,  he  found  bimself  for  the  second  time 
in  his  eventful  career,  on  beard  ship,  bound  for 
Australia  against  his  will. 

[For  an  account  of  the  detective’s  involuntary 
trip  to  the  antipodes,  see  Old  Kino  Brady  in 
Australia,  No.  177  of  The  New  York  Detect¬ 
ive  Library.] 

They  had  been  a  week  at  sea  now,  and  though 
01(1  King  Brady’s  wound  had  healed  most  satis¬ 
factorily,  the  prospect  was  gloomy  indeed. 

Not  that  it  mattered  much  to  Tom  Carleton 
where  he  went. 

He  was  penniless  and  without  li6pe.  But  for 
a  very  natural  desire  to  return  and  revenge  him¬ 
self  upon  his  treacherous  cousin,  he  was  indilTer- 
ent  whether  he  went  to  Australia  or  not. 

For  a  man  in  Old  King  Brady’s  position  to  be 
suddenly  snatclietl  from  the  midst  of  his  useful¬ 


ness  and  sent  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth  in 
a  slow-going  old  tub  like  the  Magdelena,  was,  of 
course,  a  very  different  affair. 

But  to  return. 

Tom  Carleton  crept  on  toward  the  starboard 
life-boat. 

Placed  by  the  mate  in  a  different  watch,  this, 
if  he  should  not  be  interfered  with,  would  be  the 
first  opportunity  the  young  man  had  found  to 
hold  five  minutes’  conversation  with  his  compan¬ 
ion  in  misery  alone. 

“Hist,  hist!  Mr.  Brady,  are  you  there?” 

“  Here,  ray  boy,  and  waiting  for  you.  Crawl 
in  behind  the  boat.  I  have  something  to  say.” 

Tom  obej’ed. 

Creeping  behind  the  life-boat,  he  crouched  in 
the  shadows  by  the  side  of  the  old  detective, 
who,  leaning  against  the  rail,  had  been  atten¬ 
tively  watching  the  phosphorescence  as  it  gleam¬ 
ed  upon  the  bosom  of  the  heaving  sea. 

“  This  is  a  bad  business,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“A  bad  business,  as  you  say,  my  boy.” 

“  For  myself  I  don’t  care  much.  I  am  young 
and  strong,  and  have  no  fears  for  the  future,  but 
for  an  old  man  like  you - ” 

“Hush!  I  can  bear  it.  I  have  been  in  many 
situations  more  trying.  But  let  us  not  speak  of 
it  now.  It  is  the  first  chance  I  have  found  to 
have  a  word  with  you  alone,  and  I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say.” 

“  Something  good  or  something  bad?” 

“  Neither— both  You  recollect  the  strange 
story  you  told  me  in  the  berry -picker’s  hut 
about  the  death  of  your  Uncle  Matthew  Minnett 
and  the  secret  he  bequeathed  you  in  the  red 
leather  bag?” 

“  Yes— oh,  yes!” 

“  You  recollect  also  the  coat  we  pulled  out  of 
the  creek  that  night,  and  the  brown  pasteboard 
envelope  filled  with  papers  which  I  took  from 
the  pocket?” 

'  “  Indeed  I  do.  You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me——” 

“  That  those  papers  contain  your  Uncle  Mat¬ 
thew’s  secret.  Yes,  that  is  just  what  I  "mean  to 
tell  you— at  least,  in  part.” 

“  Well,  I  never!”  breathed  Tom  in  amazement. 
“  You  have  been  reading  the  papers?  You  have 
found  it  out?” 

“  I  have  dried  the  papers  and  read  them.  For¬ 
tunately  those  scoundrels  did  not  search  our 
pockets.  However,  you  must  prepare  for  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  packet  contains  onlj’’  a  por 
tion  of  the  papers.  The  most  important  one  of 
all  is  gone.” 

“Gone!  You  don’t  say  so!  Well,  it  is  just 
my  luck.  Have  you  the  papers  with  you,  Mr. 
Brady?” 

“They  are  here,”  replied  the  detective,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  packet,  “  but  it  is  too  dark  for  me  to 
read  them.  However,  it  is  not  necessary.  I  have 
read  them  so  many  times  that  I  have  all  they 
contain  very  well.” 

How  Tom  Carleton’s  heart  fluttered! 

Now  that  the  time  had  at  last  arrived,  and  so 
unexpectedly,  when  the  secret  of  Matthew  Min¬ 
nett  was  to  be  disclosed,  he  hardly  dared  to  ask 
what  It  was. 

But  it  was  not  necessary. 

Old  King  Brady,  disturbed  by  no  such  emo¬ 
tions,  was  already  speaking  again. 

“Listen,  Tom  Carleton,”  he  said,  in  his  usual 
quiet  tone.  “  Though  I  am  by  no  means  a  san¬ 
guine  man,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  believe 
every  word  your  uncle  has  written,  and,  believ¬ 
ing  it,  tell  you  that  yon  have  narrowly  missed 
becoming  a  very  rich  man.  This  secret  also  has 
opened  my  eyes  in  another  direction.  It  fully 
expkains  the  desperate  means  taken  by  your 
cousin,  Crafton  Wise,  alias  Joe  Blackwell,  to 
raise  money.  Unless  he  has  been  interfered  with 
he  is  no  doubt  ere  this  on  his  way  to  secure  the 
dead  pirate’s  gold.” 


“Pirate!”  echoed  Tom.  “You  can’t  mean 
Uncle  Nat?” 

“I  mean  no  one  else.  In  his  younger  days 
your  uncle  was  a  pirate,  and  according  to  his 
own  written  account,  which  covers  many  pages, 
must  have  been  a  very  desperate  man. 

“  It  is  useless  for  me  to  go  over  it  all,  for  I 
now  give  you  the  papers  which  were  to  have 
been  your  legacy,  and  you  can  peruse  them  at 
your  leisure.  Let  me  simply  give  you  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  golden  secret  which  he  kept  until  his 
dying  day. 

“  Many  years  ago,  when  the  people  of  the  re¬ 
public  of  Venezuela  revolted  against  the  crown  of 
Spain,  certain  loyalists,  who  were  also  Jesuit 
priests,  fearing  an  attack  upon  the  church  in  the 
ci(;y  of  Guayaquil,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  stripped  it  of  all  its  wealth,  which  they  load¬ 
ed  on  a  ship,  and  set  sail  for  Spain. 

“Beside  the  rich  communion  service,  the  gold¬ 
en  vessels,  candle-sticks,  shrines,  the  host  stud¬ 
ded  with  diamonds,  and  many  other  articles  used 
In  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  relig¬ 
ion,  there  was  a  sum  in  gold  amounting  to  a 
million  and  over,  the  contributions  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  which  was  stowed  in  a  number  of  wooden 
chests. 

“To  have  tried  to  stay  the  hands  of  these 
priestly  bandits  would  have  been  sacrilege  in  the 
eyes  of  the  simple  natives,  so  the^  sailed  away 
taking  the  wealth  of  the  city  with  them  only  to 
fall  a  prey  to  a  piratical  craft,  of  which  your 
uncle  formed  one  of  the  crew.” 

“  And  did  they  capture  the  gold?”  questioned 
Tom,  who  was  listening  with  breathless  interest. 

“  They  captured  the  ship,”  continueci  Old  King 
Brady,  “and  after  transferring  the  treasure  to 
their  own  vessel  burned  i^.  Then  they  did  a  very 
foolish  and  very  wicked  thing,  for  which  they 
were  punished  as  they  deserved.” 

“  You  mean  that  they  murdered  the  priests?’’ 

“  Precisely.  Murdered  them  one  by  one  in  cold 
blood.  And  most  righteously  were  they  pun¬ 
ished  as  you  shall  see. 

“  For  a  long  time  these  pirates  had  had  their 
rendezvous  upon  a  small  island  off’  the  coast  of 
Venezuela.  Formerly  the  island  had  been  set¬ 
tled,  and  there  was  an  old  ruined  church  upon  it, 
but  because  it  had  been  repeatedly  visited  by 
earthquakes  it  had  been  deserted  long  before. 

“Hither  the  pirates  now  repaired,  and  storing 
the  gold  in  the  ruined  church,  were  about  to  set 
out  on  another  cruise  when  an  earthquake  sud- 
I  denly  came  upon  them. 

“The  island  sank  in  a  twinkling,  and  the  ship 
was  swallowed  up  along  with  it.  Every  man  of 
its  company  perished  except  your  uncle,  who, 
fortunately  for  him,  had  been  sent  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  island  to  look  for  fresh  water,  the  spring 
on  the  island  to  which  the  pirates  usually  re¬ 
sorted  having  grown  brackish  from  some  unex¬ 
plained  cause.” 

“  And  the  treasure  is  there  yet?”  breathed  Tom. 

“  Every  penny  of  it,  but  just  at  this  point  the 
narrative  ends.  The  paper  containing  the  name 
and  location  of  the  island  is  missing.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
Crafton  Wise.” 

Tom  uttered  a  smothered  exclamation  of  rage. 

“  It  is  no  use  to  regret  a  matter  that  is  past  re¬ 
gret,”  said  Old  King  Brady  calmly.  “Could  you 
have  obtained  the  red  leather  bag  that  night  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  Still,  I  believe 
a  curse  hangs  over  all  ill-gotten  gold.  For  my 
part,  were  it  in  my  power  to  obtain  this  treasure, 
I  would  not  touch  a  penny  of  it.  But  then  1  am 
an  old  man  and  very  rich.  With  you  the  case  is 

different,  for  at  your  age - Great  God  in 

heaven,  what  cry  was  that?’’ 

“  Fire,  lire,  lire!” 

Three  times  repeated  the  awful  woul  rang  out 
upon  the  stillness  of  the  moonlit  sea. 
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Old  King  Brady  leaped  to  bis  feet. 

••  Loose  the  lines,  boy!”  be  whispered.  “  Don’t 
you  bear!  don’t  you  understand?  This  ship  is 
packed  with  oil.  That  cry  can  have  but  one 
meaning — she  is  doomed!” 

“  Fire!  fire!  tire!” 

Up  from  the  cabin  dashed  the  captain,  from 
their  beds  in  the  fo’castle  swarmed  the  crew. 

“Man  the  boats!”  shrieked  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Mr.  Bull.  “Man  the  boats,  you  lubbers!  The 
oil’s  ablaze,  and  we  are  lost!” 

Even  as  he  spoke  a  thick  black  smoke  crept  up 
through  the  hatches  ascending  higher  and  high¬ 
er,  until  it  had  enveloped  every  sail  and  shroud. 

Man  the  boats! 

Man  nothing! 

There  was  not  a  true  man  among  the  crew. 

Like  madmen  they  swarmed  for  the  life-boats, 
pushing,  cursing,  striking  each  other  down, 
trampling  the  weak  ones  under  foot. 

And  Tom  Carleton  and  Old  King  Brady? 

Well  was  it  for  the  young  man  that  he  had  for 
a  companion  one  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
ways  of  the  world,  so  quick  to  think  and  act. 

“  We  owe  these  people  nothing.  They  will 
sacrifice  our  lives  to  save  their  own.” 

Thus  whispered  Old  King  Brady  as  he  sprang 
into  the  life-boat  after  Tom  Carleton,  and  whip¬ 
ping  out  his  knife  cut  the  davit  ropes.  < 

Then  caipe  the  fall  and  an  instant  of  breathless 
anxiety. 

Fortune  favored  them.  The  boat  rested  up¬ 
right  upon  the  waves. 

“Crack!  Crack!  Crack!  Crack!” 

Shots  sped  after  them,  falling  harmlessly  in 
the  water. 

“Pull!  Pull  for  your  life,  boy!”  breathed  Old 
King  Brady;  and  they  pulled— pulled  with  all 
the  strength  they  possessed,  never  stopping  to 
look  behind. 

When  at  last  Old  King  Brady  turned  he  could 
see  only  two  boats  leaving  the  ship — that  the 
■others  had  been  swamped  by  the  efforts  of  the 
crew  to  board  them,  he  could  not  doubt. 

Flames  were  bursting  from  the  ill-fated  Mag- 
delena,  while  high  above  her  masthead  rolled 
a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  so  black  as  to  well  nigh 
obscure  the  light  of  the  moon. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ADRIFT  IN  AN  OPEN  BOAT. 

Adrift  in  ah  open  boat! 

What  words  in  the  English  language  can  con¬ 
vey  a  more  terrible  thought  than  these? 

Terrible,  indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  but 
doubly  so  under  those  in  which  Old  King  Brady 
and  Tom  Carleton  found  themselves  placed,  for 
they  were  not  only  adrift,  but  were  without  a 
morsel  of  food  or  even  a  sup  of  water  to  moisten 
their  parched  lips. 

Almost  immediately  after  leaving  the  Magde- 
lena  a  stiff  breeze  sprang  up  and  the  sky  became 
obscured  by  clouds. 

The  other  boats  were  speedily  lost  sight  of,  the 
light  of  the  burning  oil  ship  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  at  last  It  disappeared  entirely,  and 
they  were  alone— awfully,  horribly  alone. 

They  spoke  but  little  that  night,  for  there  was 
but  little  to  say,  and  beside,  the  horror  of  their 
situation  was  strong  upon  them. 

Such  words  as  were  uttered  by  Old  King  Brady 
were  words  of  hope  and  encouragement,  but 
those  of  Tom  Carleton  were  those  of  despair. 

“  We’re  sure  to  run  in  with  some  ship,  we  are 
directly  on  the  track  of  the  whole  South  Ameri¬ 
can  traile,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“  ft  Is  hopeless— we  are  doomed,”  Tom  would 
reply.  “  It  Is  a  judgment  on  us  for  seizing  the 
boat  as  we  did.” 

But  Old  King  Brarly  know  better. 

Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  “  curse  of  Ileav. 


en  ”  in  some  cases,  it  surely  could  not  apply  in 
this. 

The  crew  of  the  Magdelena  were,  taken  all  in 
all,  the  most  villainous  lot  of  cut-throats  the  de¬ 
tective  could  remember  ever  to  have  seen  gath¬ 
ered  together,  and  he  felt  not  one  particle  of  re¬ 
gret  that  he  had  chosen  to  save  his  own  life,  and 
that  of  the  handsome  youth  who  sat  facing  him 
in  the  boat  so  despondingly,  at  their  expense. 

And  after  all,  what  chance  would  they  have 
stood,  practically  prisoners  as  they  were? 

None— clearly  none. 

“  What  we  did  was  right,”  repeated  Old  King 
Brady,  many  times.  “  I  am  willing  to  answer 
for  it  before  my  God.” 

And  indeed  it  began  to  look  as  though  he  would 
have  the  opportunity. 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  still  no  relief  came. 

On  and  on  they  drifted  beneath  a  burning  sun 
untempered  by  a  single  cloud. 

Hourly,  aye,  momently  their  sufferings  in¬ 
creased. 

Over  and  over  again  it  seemed  to  Old  King 
Brady  that  the  point  of  endurance  had  been 
reached,  but  the  light  of  another  day  would 
dawn  upon  them  finding  each  a  little  weaker, 
but  still  alive  to  sutter  more. 

On  and  still  on  they  drifted. 

Gnawed  by  hunger,  parched  with’a  burning 
thirst. 

A  week  passed  and  still  no  relief. 

Two  men  adrift  in  an  open  boat. 

No,  no;  two  skeletons. 

Tom  had  wasted  away  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  seemed  hard  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same 
stout  fellow  who  had  sprung  to  Old  King  Brady’s 
rescue  on  the  Sequaket  road;  and  as  for  the  de¬ 
tective,  he  was  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self. 

Eight  days. 

9  Hope  is  dying. 

Nine  days. 

Hope  is  dead. 

The  tenth  day  dawned  as  hot  and  burning  as 
any  which  had  preceded  it,  but  it  was  a  memor¬ 
able  day  in  the  annals  of  Old  King  Brady’s  life, 
for  as  the  sun  rose  above  she  blue  expanse  of 
the  Caribbean,  its  first  rays  rested  upon  a  sail. 

“A  sail!  A  sail!  Look  up,  boy!  They  see  us! 
We  may  yet  be  saved!” 

But  Tom  Carleton  never  raised  his  head,  as  he 
sat  leaning  back  against  the  bow  of  the  boat, 
one  naked  arm  thrown  carelessly  over  the  gun- 
whale,  his  old  slouch  hat  had  dropped  low  down 
over  his  eyes. 

During  the  last  few  months  Tom  had  suffered 
his  beard  to  grow,  and  this,  being  of  a  reddish 
hue,  made  his  pale  face  look  ghastly. 

“  A  sail — a  sail!  Wake  up,  Tom  Carleton. 
Help  is  near.” 

Waving  his  hat  frantically.  Old  King  Brady 
strove  to  rise  and  touch  the  youth  that  he  might 
know  if  the  end  had  really  come. 

Was  it  one  step  or  two? 

Old  King  Brady  could  never  tell. 

That  he  stumbled  and  fell  he  remembered. 

After  that  came  unconsciousness,  and  after 
the  unconsciousness  a  pleasing  sense  of  rest. 

Old  King  Brady  opened  his  eyes  wearily,  and 
was  feebly  amazed  to  find  himself  supported  by 
a  pair  of  strong  arms,  lying  upon  the  firm  deck 
of  a  ship. 

Beside  him  lay  Tom  Carleton,  supported  by  a 
man  in  sailor’s  clothes. 

Another  man  wearing  the  cap  of  an  officer 
bent  over  the  youth,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
tumbler  which  seemed  to  contain  liquor,  some  of 
which  he  was  trying  to  force  between  Tom’s  set 
lips  from  a  spoon. 

A  man  dressed  in  white  stood  calmly  at  the 
wheel  ;  a  lad  wearing  a  straw  hat  bent  forward 
curiously  watching  what  was  going  on  close 
behind  the  old  detective  himself  ;  the  sun  shone 


as  brightly  as  ever,  the  sails  flopped  idly  against 
the  ropes. 

It  seemed  to  Old  King  Brady  as  though  they 
were  sailing  into  eternity,  and  all  was  peace. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCERNING  MR.  PHINEAS  PHIPPS. 

Mr.  Phineas  Phipps  was  a  coward. 

When  he  made  this  statement  to  Old  King 
Brady,  the  agent  for  the  great  Cosmopolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  told  but  the  simple 
truth. 

Yet  few  would  have  guessed  it  from  the  man’s 
outward  manner. 

He  was  brusque,  blunt  and  pushing,  almost  to 
impudence,  in  fact. 

This  was  due  to  his  business. 

It  was  the  acquired  stock  in  trade  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  life  insurance  solicitor,  which,  by  long 
exercise  had  come  to  fit  the  man  so  naturally 
that  even  those  who  knew  Mr.  Phipps  most  inti¬ 
mately  forgot  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  always 
had  been  a  coward — it  deceived  his  nearest 
friends. 

Such  was  the  character  of  Old  King  Brady’s 
chance  companion  on  the  road  to  Sequaket. 

Possibly  the  reader  has  been  disposed  to  re¬ 
gard  him  as  the  same  person  as  “Nick,”  the 
man  who  attacked  Old  King  Brady  on  ihe  road, 
who  helped  to  send  Tom  Carleton  and  the  detect¬ 
ive  on  a  sea  voyage  against  their  will. 

This  is  an  error. 

The  fact  that  Nick  wore  Mr.  Phipps’  coat,  and 
likewise  his  hat,  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Phipps’. 

It  was  all  a  part  of  the  strange  sequence  of 
events  growing  out  of  old  Matthew  Minnett’s  red 
leather  bag. 

Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Phipps,  whom  we  left 
waiting  for  Old  King  Brady  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  in  which  stood  the  stone  hut,  and  see 
how  it  all  came  about. 

Cowards  by  their  cowardice  sometimes  thrust 
themselves  into  dangers  that  braver  men  man¬ 
age  to  avoid. 

Had  Mr.  Phipps  accompanied  Old  King  Brady 
he  might  not  have  escaped  danger — probably 
would  not — but  he  would  not  have  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Nick,  who  suddenly  rose  out  of 
the  bushes  behind  him  at  the  precise  moment  that 
Old  King  Brady  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  hut. 

At  the  sound  of  the  crashing  bushes  Mr.  Phipps 
turned  abruptly. 

His  face  became  deathly  pale,  his  teeth  began 
chattering  and  his  limbs  trembled  beneath  him, 
for  there  stood  the  man  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts. 

“Nicholas  Nodiue!  Oh,  good  Lord!” 

“  Well?” 

Nick’s  countenance  looked  stern  and  threat¬ 
ening.  He  raised  a  stick  which  he  carried  in 
a  threatening  way. 

“  I  thought  you  were  dead!”  gasped  the  in¬ 
surance  agent,  trembling  still  more  violently. 

To  this  Nick  answered  promptly: 

“  Phipps,  you  lie!” 

“  N— no  I  d— don’t!”  stammered  the  other. 
“  I  did.  ’Pon  my  word  I  did.” 

“  Again  I  say  you  he!  If  you  thought  me 
dead  what  brings  you  prowling  about  this  hut?” 

“  I  b— beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Nodine,  I - ” 

“  Shut  up!  Phipps,  you’re  a  fooll  I’ve  a 
great  mind  to  rap  you  over  the  head.  No,  I’m 
not  dead.  Look  at  me.  I  flatter  myself  I’m  very 
much  alive.” 

Phipps  started  bock. 

He  would  have  turned  and  fled,  but  the  bushes 
were  thick  behind  him,  and  to  make  his  escape 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left  it  was  necessary  to 
come  within  closer  reach  of  the  stick. 

“  It  was  an  accident— T  swear  it  was  an  accl- 
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dent?”  he  muttered,  hoarsely.  “  I  came  out 
here  to  hunt - ” 

“  Again  you  lie.  Do  you  hunt  without  a  gun?” 

“  I — I  mean  to  fish.” 

“  But  you  have  no  pole.  You  are  lying  again, 
Phipps.  You  lied  to  me  wiien  you  got  me  to 
takeout  that  policy  in  your  company;  you  are 
always  lying.  Quick!  tell  me  who  that  man  is 
who  has  just  entered  the  hut,  and  see  that  you 
don’t  lie  now.” 

“It— it— it  is  Old  King  Brady,  the  detective,” 
stammered  the  wretched  agent.  “  S— say,  Mr. 
Nodine,  let  me  go,  won’t  you?  I’ll  go  right  back 
to  New  York— I  swear  I  will.  I’ll  never  tell  that 
I  saw  you  alive — I  swear  I  won’t  if  you’ll  only 
let  me  go.” 

“Go  to  thunder!”  hissed  the  other,  fiercely 
swinging  his  stick  about  his  head  and  bringing 
it  down  upon  the  occiput  of  the  wretched  agent 
with  a  resounding  whack. 

With  a  deep  groan  Mr.  Phipps  tottered  back¬ 
ward  and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

“That  settles  you,  you  blamed  spy!”  muttered 
Nick,  fiercely. 

Throwing  aside  his  stick,  he  bent  over  Mr. 
Phipps. 

To  all  appearance  the  man  had  ceased  to 
breathe. 

“He’s  fixed,”  came  the  whispered  exclama¬ 
tion.  “Now  for  the  other.” 

Quickly  he  threw  ofT  his  coat  and  hat,  and, 
tossing  them  in  the  thicket,  donned  those  of  Mr. 
Phipps. 

Then  dragging  the  body  back  among  the 
bushes,  he  crept  stealthily  toward  the  hut. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Mr.  Phipps,  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Nick  should  expect  to  find  his 
body  where  he  left  it  upon  his  return  in  company 
with  Grafton  Wise,  alias  Joe  Blackwell,  from 
their  little  expedition  to  the  good  ship  Magde- 
lena,  the  details  of  which  have  already  been 
told. 

In  this  he  was  disappointed. 

Not  only  disappointed  but  puzzled  and  per¬ 
plexed. 

He  was  sure  that  he  had  eflectually  disposed  of 
Phipps,  yet  when  he  and  Wise,  after  leaving  their 
boat  at  a  convenient  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
creek,  returned  to  the  clump  of  bushes,  not  only 
had  the  body  of  the  agent  disappeared,  but  his 
own  hat  and  coat  as  well. 

“  Confound  it!  Here  is  more  of  your  half  fin¬ 
ished  work!”  exclaimed  Wise,  angrily',  “i’ll  bet 
you  what  you  like,  Nick,  that  the  fellow  has 
made  his  escape  to  Sequaket.  Next  thing  wo 
know  there’ll  be  a  crowd  down  upon  us.  After 
all  you’re  but  a  sorry  fool.” 

“Shut  up.  What’s  the  use  in  talking  that 
way?  I  struck  hard  enough  to  settle  him, 
and - ” 

“  And  you  didn’t.  But  as  you  say,  there’s  no 
use  in  talking  further.  This  only  confirms  me  in 
my  resolution.  The  Raven  sails  to-night.” 

“It  is  time,”  replied  Nick,  moodily.  “  Phipps 
saw  me  and  recognized  me.  Since  he  has  man¬ 
aged  to  escape,  it  is  certain  that  not  one  of  the 
insurance  companies  will  pay  another  cent.” 

“  Well,  it  can’t  be  helped.  Confound  the  med¬ 
dling  fool,  how  do  you  suppose  he  ever  got  on  to 
us?” 

“01(i  King  Brady?”  said  Nick,  questioningly. 

“jPerhaps  you  are  right,  but  we  have  nothing 
further  to  fear  from  Old  King  Brady  at  all  events. 
Come,  let  us  return  to  the  hut.” 

It  was  very  late  now — after  midnight,  and  not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  swamp. 

Hurrying  to  tiie  clearing,  the  two  men  strode 
over  the  dew-laden  grass.  Wise  striking  off  the 
heads  of  the  weeds  fiercely  with  the  stick  he  car¬ 
ried,  as  though  angry  even  with  his  tlionghts. 

“  By  tiie  way,”  said  Nick,  “  what  did  you  do 
<f!  ith  the  red  leather  bag?” 


“  Left  it  in  the  boat.  Of  what  use  is  it  now  that 
it’s  empty?” 

“Pshaw!  What  matters  those  rubbishin" 
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papers?  You  have  still  got  the  paper  describing 
the  location  of  the  treasure.  What  more  do  you 
want?  But  before  we  start  I  shall  get  the  bag. 
As  long  as  it  was  in  my  possession  luck  hung  by 

us,  once  we  lost  it -  Good  Lord!  what’s  that?” 

It  was  some  one  singing  a  rollicking  sea  song. 
Even  the  words  came  round  and  full  upon  the 
still  night  air,  and  as  Wise  and  his  companion 
paused  to  listen,  this  is  what  they  heard: 

“  The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  collaspe. 

And  belly  and  tug  at  the  groaning  cleats; 

The  spanker  slats  and  the  mainsail  flaps, 

And  thunders  the  order,  ‘  Tacks  and  sheets!’ 

“Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  of  the 
crew 

Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall; 

The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  clew. 

And  now  is  the  moment  for  ‘  Mainsail  haulV  ” 

“What  can  it  mean?”  whispered  Nick.  “It 
sounds  for  all  the  world  as  though  some  one  were 
singing  in  the  hut.” 

“By  George,  you  are  right  there.  There  is 
some  one  inside.  Don’t  you  see  the  light  shin¬ 
ing  through  the  holes  in  the  shutters.  And  as 
true  as  I  live  there  is  a  key  in  the  lock.” 

They  crept  stealthily  forward,  and  while  the 
singing  continued  both  peered  curiously  through 
the  diamond-shaped  opening  cut  in  the  weather¬ 
beaten  shutters  which  concealed  the  window  of 
the  hut. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  RAVEN  SAILS— STRANGE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF 

THE  RED  LEATHER  BAG— “IS  HE  ALIVE  OR 

DEAD?” 

“Pshaw!  It’s  only  the  boys  after  all!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Grafton  Wise  in  tones  of  disgust,  as  h^ 
drew  back  from  the  window  of  the  hut. 

“  Well,  who  ever  supposed  it  was  anybody 
else?  I  didn’t.” 

“  Yes,  you  did.  You  were  scared  halt  out  of 
your  wits.” 

“  It’s  no  such  thing.” 

“  Now  don’t  try  to  lie  out  of  it.  You  know 
well  enough  j’ou  were  scared.  Well,  well,  we 
have  had  enough  happen  to-night  to  shake  us  up 
a  bit.  Strange  I  never  once  thought  of  Boggs 
and  the  boys,  but  I  didn’t,  I  could  only  think  of 
that  infernal  Phipps  and  the  sheriff  from  Sequa¬ 
ket,  I  give  you  my  word.” 

“Anyway  it’s  time  we  got  out  of  this,”  said 
Nick,  crossly.  “We  are  attracting  altogether 
too  much  attention  to  make  it  safe  for  us  to  hang 
around  here  any  longer.  I  shan’t  know  a  rnb- 
ment’s  peace  of  mind  until  the  Raven  sails.” 

They  drew  away  from  the  window  and  together 
moved  toward  the  door. 

Without  ceremony  Grafton  Wise  raised  the 
latch  and  flung  it  open,  revealing  a  scene  which 
made  his  brow  grow  dark. 

“Boggs,  you  idiot!  What  in  thunder  do  you 
mean  by  bellowing  like  tiie  bull  of  Bashan!”  he 
demanded,  fiercely.  “  Guzzling  too,  and  against 
my  express  orders?  Back  to  the  schooner,  every 
mother’s  son  of  you!  The  whole  country-side 
will  be  down  on  us  next  thing  you  know.” 

There  were  at  least  a  dozen  men  in  the  hut, 
rough,  brawny  fellows- sailors,  and  of  the  low¬ 
est  type. 

They  were  lying  about  upon  the  bo.xes  and 
bales  in  easy  positions,  while  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber— a  mere  boy — passed  about  liquor  in  a  tin 
cup,  drawn  evidently  from  a  demijohn  which 
rested  upon  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  the  bawling 
Boggs. 

At  tlio  entrance  of  Grafton  Wise  and  his  com¬ 
panion  all  leaped  to  their  feel! 

“  Beg  pardon,  cai>tain,”|atammered  Mr.  Boggs, 


the  mate,  “  but  it  was  so  blamed  dull  on  board 
that  we  thought - ” 

“  You  thought  we  had  gone  for  the  night,  you 
scoundrels,  and  you  remembered  the  whisky. 
Luckily  I  came  in  time  to  prevent  you  all  fromi 
getting  maudlin.  Come,  stir  yourselves.  The 
time  has  come.  The  Raven  sails  as  soon  as  we 
can  rattle  these  things  aboard.” 

For  once— for  such  was  not  his  custom  unless 
it  particularly  served  his  purpose — Grafton  Wis  e 
spoke  the  truth. 

Long  before  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  had 
gilded  the  tree-tops  of  Darling’s  Swamp,  the 
Raven,  a  three-masted  schooner,  which  for 
weeks  had  lain  concealed  beneath  the  high  bluffs 
at  the  mouth  of  Sequaket  creek,  had  put  to  sea. 

Every  box,  every  bale  concealed  in  the  hut  had 
been  carried  aboard;  the  boat  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  schooner  from  the  landing  place,  Graf¬ 
ton  Wise  taking  possession  of  the  red  leather 
bag. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  trace  had  been  discovered  of 
Mr.  Phineas  Phipps. 

Boggs,  the  mate,  had  seen  nothing,  heard  noth¬ 
ing,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  man  left  to 
guard  the  Raven  at  the  foot  of  the  little  emi¬ 
nence  upon  which  stood  the  hut. 

Thus  up  to  the  moment  of  sailing  the  fate  ot 
Mr.  Phipps  remained  a  mystery. 

“  He  made  tracks  for  Sequaket,  I  suppose,’” 
said  Wise  to  Nick  as  together  they  paced  the 
deck  of  the  Raven  just  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun. 

“  Well,  he  can’t  harm  us  now,  at  all  events.’” 

“  Not  much.  Now  no  one  can  stop  us.  We 
are  off— off  for  Gorpus  Ghristi— off  for  riches, 
and— and — well,  all  the  rest.” 

“  Pooh!  You’re  a  poor  hand  to  talk  high-flown 
nonsense!”  retorted  Nick,  throwing  himself  down 
upon  a  coil  of  rope  which  lay  upon  the  deck  well 
forward.  “  Sit  down  here,  Graf,  will  you?  I’m 
dead  tired,  and  move  we  have  a  good  smoke  and 
then  turn  in.” 

“I’m  with  you,”  replied  Wise,  dropping  be¬ 
side  him.  “What’s  this  under  me?  Oh,  that 
confounded  bag  that  I  slung  round  my  shoulder. 
To  humor  your  notion  of  its  bringing  us  luck, 
Nick,  I  have  put  the  paper  inside  of  it.  See, 
here  it  is!” 

As  he  spoke  Grafton  Wise  half  rose  and  drew 
from  beneath  him  the  red  leather  bag — Tom 
Garleton’s  legacy  from  old  Matthew  Minnett. 

Loosing  the  buckle  of  the  strap  which  secured 
it  about  his  body,  he  now  threw  it  carelessly 
upon  the  deck  beside  him,  having  first  opened 
it  slightly,  revealing  to  his  companion  one  end 
of  a  folded  paper,  yellow  with  age,  which  was 
concealed  within. 

“  Better  take  care  you  don’t  lose  it,”  growled 
Nick.  “  We’d  be  in  a  sweet  pickle  if  you  did.” 

He  drew  out  a  pipe,  fiiled  and  lighted  it,  and 
settled  himself  back  for  a  smoke. 

Grafton  Wise  followed  his  example.  For  some 
time  neither  spoke. 

Meanwhile  the  Raven  was  moving  steadily  for¬ 
ward  along  the  Sound,  Mr.  Boggs  having  bent 
all  sail  to  make  the  most  of  a  favoring  breeze. 

The  deck  was  littered  with  the  “  plunder  ’” 
brought  hastily  down  from  the  hut.  Directly  ia 
front  of  the  two  men  were  a  number  of  barrels, 
over  which  a  heavy  tarpaulin  has  been  carelessly 
thrown. 

Who  mentioned  Phipps? 

Positively  we  cannot  tell  whether  it  was  Graf¬ 
ton  Wise  or  Nick  Nodine. 

All  we  know  is  that  when  one  of  the  pair  made 
some  allusion  to  the  unfortunate  insurance  agent 
some  moments  later,  Nick  chancing  to  turn  his 
gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  tarpaulin  saw.  or 
thought  he  saw,  two  eyes  peer  at  him  around  the 
corner  of  the  barrels  for  a  single  instant  and  then 
disappear. 
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Craf,  Crofl  Did  you  see  that?” 

“See  what?” 

“  That  face  behind  the  barrels.  I’ll  swear  it, 
was  the  face  of  Phipps!” 

“  Phipps!  Nonsense!” 

“  Hut  it  was.  Did  you  not  see  it?” 

“1  saw  nothing.  You  must  have  indulged  in 
an  e.\tra  swig  while  you  were  bringing  that  dem¬ 
ijohn  of  whisky  down  from  the  hut.  See,  there 
is  no  one  here.  Nick,  I  begin  to  think  you  are  a 
fool.” 

“  You  are  altogether  too  fond  of  that  word,” 
retorted  the  other,  angrily — they  had  both  arisen 
and  passed  behind  the  barrels  now.  “  I  tell  you 
I  saw  the  face  of  Phipps  as  plainly  as  I  now  see 
yours.  He’s  on  board  here  as  sure  as  fate,  and 
I  propose  to  have  him  out.” 

He  began  moving  angrily  about  among  the 
goods  strewn  about  the  deck.  Grafton  Wise,  sit¬ 
ting  down  upon  the  tarpaulin,  smiled  sarcas¬ 
tically  and  resumed  his  smoke. 

Presently  Nick’s  voice  was  heard  exclaiming: 

“  By  thunder!” 

“What  now?”  asked  Wise,  moving  toward 
their  former  position  by  the  coil  of  rope  where 
Nodine  now  stood. 

“  The  bag— the  red  leather  bag!” 

“  What  of  the  bag?” 

“What  of  it?  Perhaps  you’ll  believe  me  now. 
The  red  leather  bag  is  gone!” 

“Gone!” 

“  Look  for  yourself.  You  threw  it  there.” 

“  Nick,  we  are  ruined  without  that  bag  !  The 
paper  !” 

“Gone  with  it,  my  friend.  You  wouldn't 
listen  to  me.  Who  says  I  didn’t  see  the  face  of 
Phineas  Phipps  now  ?” 

“But  it  is  impossible.  If  you  saw  Phipps 
where  is  he  ?  Answer  me  that.” 

“Can’t  do  it,” retorted  Nick,  stolidly,  “but all 
the  same  I  know  I  saw  him.  It  was  Phipps  or 
bis  ghost.  The  question  is  which.  Is  he  alive 
or  dead  ?” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  BOARD  THE  SERAPHINA  SUSAN— THE  NIGHT 

STORM  IN  THE  TROPICS — SEEN  BY  THE  LIGHT¬ 
NING’S  FLASH. 

“It  would  not  surprise  me,”  remarked  Cap¬ 
tain  Holly,  of  the  good  ship  Seraphina  and 
Susan,  “It  would  not  surprise  me,  gentlemen, 
if  we  made  Aspinwall  by  dawn  to-morrow 
morning,  or  at  the  latest  by  nine  o’clock.” 

“That’s  good,  news,  certainly,”  replied  the 
elderly  gentleman  who  leaned  against  the  rail, 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  Captain  Holly’s  clothes. 
“  Tom,  my  boy,  I  suppose  you  will  not  be  sorry 
to  set  your  foot  on  shore  again?” 

“■No,  indeed,”  replied  Tom  Carleton,  who 
stood  beside  the  speaker,  who,  of  course,  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  Old  King  Brady.^  “  Land  us  any¬ 
where,  captain,  so  that  you  land  us.  If  I  could 
avoid  it  my  foot  should  never  tread  a  ship’s  deck 
again.” 

“  I’ll  land  you  to-morrow,  or  I’m  a  ghost,”  re¬ 
plied  the  captain,  smiling.  “Don’t  wonder 
you’re  sick  of  the  sea,  my  boy,  after  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  as  yours.” 

Yes,  it  was  Tom  Carleton  and  Old  King  Brady. 

A  week  on  board  the  Seraphina  and  Susan, 
rated  A1  English  Lloyds,  bound  for  the  Isthmus 
from  Liverpool,  had  wrought  a  wonderful  change. 

Care  and  good  nursing  did  it. 

Certainly  if  Old  King  Brady  had  been  his 
brother  and  Tom  Carleton  his  son.  Captain 
Holly  could  not  have  shown  them  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  he  did. 

Indeerf,  we  would  like  to  dwell  longer  upon 
this  theme,  for  it  is  a  pleasant  one,  did  space 

I.e'rnlt  DS.” 

•  \c  ' ’Af  ver  Is  not  the  case,  for  the  pro¬ 


gress  of  our  story  demands  that  we  hurry  on  to 
other  and  more  startling  events. 

“  How  kind  the  captain  has  been  to  us,”  re¬ 
marked  Tom,  as  that  geutleman  turned  and  left 
them.  “  Mr.  Brady,  do  you  know  that  when  I 
come  to  think  of  our  escape  I  can  hardly  realize 
that  — ” 

“  That  it  did  not  happen  to  some  one  else?  I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  my  boy.  Upon 
my  word,  I  feel  just  the  same  way  myself.” 

“  You  have  read  my  thoughts.  I  admit  it.” 

“Ah,  I’m  an  old  hand  at  that.  Wait  until 
you’ve  been  in  the  detective  service  as  long  as  I 
have.” 

Tom  laughed. 

“  I  shall  have  to  wait  a  long  time  for  that,”  he 
said. 

“  Perhaps  not.  I  can  make  you  a  detective,  if 
you  want  to  be  one,  when  we  return  to  New  York. 
Yes,  you  are  right.  Captain  Holly  has  been  kind¬ 
ness  itself,  and  rest  assured  I  shan’t  forget  it. 
And  we  tcld  him  so  little  concerning  ourselves, 
too.  Really,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  won¬ 
der  he  believed  our  story  about  the  Magdelena  at 
all.” 

“  I  think  your  manner  of  speaking  would  con¬ 
vince  anybody,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“  Ah,  I  wish  others  would  only  think  so.  For¬ 
tunately  my  papers  proved  my  identity,  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Holly  was  flattering  enough  to  pretend  that 
my  fame  as  a  detective  had  reached  his  ears. 
But  to  change  the  subject  abruptly,  Tom,  what 
is  to  be  our  Hrst  move  when  we  reach  Aspin¬ 
wall?  Are  we  to  take  the  first  steamer  back  for 
New  York?” 

“That  remains  for  you  to  decide,  Mr.  Brady. 
You  know  my  position.  I  have  not  got  a  cent.” 

“  Bother!  Who’s  talking  about  money?  My 
cablegram  to  New  York  will  give  us  all  we  need. 
You  know  well  enough  I  didn’t  mean  that.” 

“  What  then?” 

Old  King  Brady  tapped  his  breast  pocket,  in 
which  still  rested,  by  Tom’s  express  desire,  the 
packet  of  papers  found  in  the  red  leather  bug. 

“Are  you  thinking  of  the  island  of  Corpus 
CLriati?” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Shall  we  go  there?” 

“How  can  we  since  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea?” 

“  Yet  such  was  evidently  your  meaning.” 

“  You  are  right,  my  boy,  so  it  was.  Listen. 
I  am  rich- very  rich.  I  am  also  tired  of  my 
humdrum  life  of  hunting  criminals.  Shall  I 
charter  a  steamer,  ship  a  crew,  and  you  and  I 
go  treasure-hunting?  Come,  what  do  you  say?” 

What  could  Tom  say  but  to  agree  with  the  de¬ 
tective’s  proposal? 

Yet  what  chance  had  they  without  that  one 
all-important  paper  missing  from  the  pocket, 
found  in  the  red  leather  bag? 

Perhaps  Old  King  Brady  trusted  in  the  good 
luck  which  had  seemed  to  follow  him  all  through 
his  long  and  varied  career. 

If  so,  the  events  of  the  next  few  hours  were 
destined  to  shake  his  faith  severely,  for  !o  and 
behold  before  the  midnight  bell  sounded  all 
was  changed. 

From  a  calm  and  peaceful  scene  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  were  lashed  into  fury. 

The  good  sliip  Seraphina  and  Susan  water¬ 
logged  and  deserted,  now  scudded,  dismasted, 
through  the  howling  storm. 

A  cyclone  in  the  tropics! 

It  was  tills  wliicli  had  liajipenod. 

Suddenly  It  came  upon  them  in  the  darkness, 
and  again  there  rose  the  awful  cry ;  “The  ship 
Is  sinking!  man  the  boats!” 

Good  Captain  Holly — the  crow — wliero  were 
they? 

It  would  bo  nsoloss  to  ask  Tom  Carleton  or  Old 
King  Hnidv.  Tt  liiev  con'd  not  linv<>  told. 


Both  liad  left  the  doomed  ship  in  the  second 
boat,  which,  in  launching,  had  been  overturned 
the  instant  it  struck  the  heaving  waves. 

It  was  Tom  who  did  it. 

How  lie  managed  to  right  the  boat,  how,  when 
he  saw  by  the  lightning  flash  Old  King  Brady 
struggling  bravely,  be  contrived  to  draw  him  in, 
were  matters  which  rested  but  dimly  in  his 
mind. 

But  he  did  it. 

Oh,  yes,  he  did  it. 

Again  the  old  detective  with  Tom  Carleton  for 
his  companion  were  alone  in  an  open  boatandjat 
the  mercy  of  the  storm. 

Silent  and  motionless  the  old  man  lay  stretch¬ 
ed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Was  he  dead  or  dying? 

Just  then  Tom  thought  so,  but  be  was  power¬ 
less  to  help  him. 

He  could  do  nothing  but  grasp  the  gunwale  on 
either  side  and  hold  on  for  dear  life. 

The  thunder  rolled,  the  lightning  flashed — it 
seemed  absurd  to  expect  the  frail  craft  to  live  for 
many  moments  in  such  a  storm. 

Then  something  happened  which  served  to 
shake  the  disbelief  Tom  had  always  had  in  the 
supernatural. 

A  flash  of  lightning  more  vivid  than  all  which 
had  preceded  it,  suddenly  broke  upon  them, 
lighting  up  the  waste  of  waters  for  yards  around. 

It  came  and  it  went,  but  during  the  brief  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  existence,  it  revealed  to  Tom  Carleton 
a  sight  which  to  the  last  moment  of  bis  existence 
he  never  forgot. 

What  was  it? 

What  indeed? 

It  seemed  incredible,  yet  he  saw  it  most  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

Saw  not  twenty  yards  away  from  him  another 
boat  in  a  situation  as  desperate  as  his -own. 

In  that  boat,  with  staring  eyes  and  face  as 
white  as  the  face  of  a  corpse,  sat  his  cousin, 
Grafton  Wise! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

the  mystery  on  board  the  raven — VAIN  SEARCH 

FOR  THE  RED  LE.4THER  BAO — THE  SPECTER  OP 

THE  STORM. 

For  the  space  of  several  moments  Grafton 
Wise  stood  staring  at  his  companion  dumbly. 

“  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying?”  he 
breathed  after  a  little.  “  Do  you  understand  the 
full  import  to  us  in  the  loss  of  the  red  leather 
bag?” 

“Do  I?  Don’t  I?  I  know  that  in  the  bag  Is 
the  paper  which  describes  the  exact  location  of 
the  sunken  island  of  Corpus  Christ!,  and  the 
means  of  laying  hold  of  the  treasure  your  pirati¬ 
cal  old  uncle  helped  to  steal  from  the  Spanish 
priests.  Of  course,  though,  you  have  made  a 
copy  of  that  paper,  Craf?” 

“Of  course  I  haven’t.  No  jibing,  Nick;  the 
matter  is  altogether  too  serious.  Fool  that  I 
was  to  listen  to  your  whinings  about  luck  being 
in  the  red  leather  bag.  If  I  had  put  my  money 
in  my  pocket  as  I  had  ought  to  have  doue, 
I - ” 

“Your  money!  You  mean  the  paper!” 

“  I  mean  what  I  say,  or,  rather,  I  mean  both. 
Like  an  ass  I  put  what  ready  money  I  had  in  the 
bag  along  with  the  paper— some  two  thousand, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  letter  of  credit  on  Gnt- 
tierez  Prado,  the  Panama  bankers,  for  ten 
thousand  more.  Now  do  you  begin  to  under¬ 
stand?” 

“Craf!  Can  this  be  possible?  Then  you 
haven’t  got  a  blessed  cent  unless  t'lo  bag  is 
found?” 

“  I’recisely.  Now  you  compreliond  onr  situa¬ 
tion,  Nick.  If  yon  actually  saw  the  insunuico 
nueilt  and  I  begin  to  belle-e  it  I’ll  b'ivf>  lilio 
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out  if  I  have  to  measure  off  the  Raven  in  square 
indies  and  search  it  inch  by  inch. 

“  Boggs!  oh,  Boggs,”  he  roared,  dashing  to 
the  stern  where  the  mate  could  be  seen  standing. 

“  Call  all  hands  on  deck!  I’ve  been  robbed!  I’ve 
been  robbed!” 

It  was  his  theory  then  that  Phineas  Phipps,  if 
actually  on  board  the  schooner,  must  be  there  in 
disguise  as  one  of  the  crew;  but  in  this  he  was 
mistaken. 

Every  man  was  summoned,  and  by  Boggs 
ranged  in  line  before  Grafton  Wise  and  Nick. 
Phineas  Phipps  was  not  among  the  crew. 

“You  won’t  find  him  this  way,”  said  Nick. 
“He  is  hiding  somewhere  among  the  plunder  on 
the  deck  or  in  the  hold.” 

Then  they  searched  the  deck. 

Each  box,  each  bale,  each  barrel  was  moved 
from  its  place  and  carefully  examined. 

The  result  was  the  same. 

Phineas  Phipps  was  not  in  hiding  on  deck. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen,  and  the  order 
came  to  explore  the  hold. 

Thoroughly  fatigued  now  both  Wise  and  his 
companion  turned  in  to  rest,  leaving  the  matter 
in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Boggs. 

Did  the  mate  explore  the  hold? 

He  said  he  did,  and  an  hour  later  when  Graf¬ 
ton  Wise  rousing  himself  summoned  him,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  the  examination  had  been  made  in 
the  most  thorough  manner. 

According  to  Mr.  Boggs,  Phineas  Phipps  was 
cot  concealed  in  the  hold. 

Such  was  the  mystery  of  the  Raven. 

Day  succeeded  day  and  the  schooner  had  drop¬ 
ped  well  down  into  the  tropics. 

Still  the  red  leather  bag,  with  its  precious  con¬ 
tents,  was  missing:  the  mystery  remained  unex¬ 
plained. 

Long  before  this  Grafton  Wise  had  dismissed 
the  Phipps  theory  as  a  vagary  of  Nick’s  over-ex¬ 
citable  brain. 

“  It’s  all  rubbish,”  he  said  one  evening  as  they 
were  pacing  the  deck  together  some  two  weeks 
later.  “  It’s  all  rubbish  I  tell  you.  You  think 
you  saw  Phipps,  but  you  never  did.  One  of  the 
crew,  tempted  by  the  money  wnich  I  must  have 
carelessly  displayed,  stole  the  bag.  When  we 
get  to  Aspinwall  I  shall  find  him  out,  depend 
upon  it,  Then  let  him  beware!” 

“  Keep  on  thinking  so,”  snorted  Nick,  in  con¬ 
temptuous  answer.  “I  tell  you  I  did  see  him, 
you  may  say  what  you  like  to  the  contrary.  I 
saw  Phineas  Phipps  looking  at  me  that  night,  or 
I  saw  his  ghost.” 

Here  the  conversation  was  suddenly  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  Boggs,  who  came  rushing  up  from  the 
cabin. 

“Reef  all  sail!  Quick!  quick!”  he  shouted 
“Haul  in,  you  lubbers!  Haul  in!  It’s  going  to 
blow  like  lime.” 

“  What’s  the  matter?”  questioned  Wise,  with  a 
quick  glance  at  the  heavens,  which  bad  grown 
dark  and  lowering. 

“Matter  enough!”  roared  the  mate.  “The 
barometer  has  dropped  clean  down  out  of  sight. 
I've  sailed  these  seas  often  enough  to  know  what 
that  means,  if  you  don’t.  There’s  a  cyclone  after 
us.  That’s  what’s  the  matter,  as  you’ll  soon  find 
out.” 

Soon  a  light  breeze  swept  the  deck,  and  the 
sails,  which  for  hours  had  been  flapping  idly, 
began  to  fill. 

“Well,  let  her  come,”  said  Wise,  carelessly. 
“  I  guess  the  Raven  is  good  for  it.  A  stancher 
craft  was  never  Imilt.” 

The  words  liad  scarc'dy  left  his  lips  when  a 
lou  1,  roaring  sound  was  heard  behind  them, 
which  wa“  immediately  followed  t>y  a  blast  which 
seemed  to  fairly  raise  the  scliooner  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sea. 


The  cyclone  had  struck  them  suddenly,  so 
suddenly  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  sails 
were  old  and  the  lines  rotten,  the  moment  of 
contact  with  the  terror  of  the  tropics  would  to  a 
certainty  have  been  the  last  of  all  on  board. 

The  sails  were  ripped  to  ribbons  in  an  instant; 
the  ropes  snapped  like  grocers’  twine. 

The  wind  was  directly  against  them,  and  every 
moment  increasing  its  fearful  power. 

The  Raven  was  but  as  a  feather  on  the  waves. 

“  Grack!” 

A  mast  tad  gone  by  the  board. 

“  Grack!” 

Another  had  followed  it. 

Now  all  was  confusion.  And  amid  the  crash¬ 
ing  thunder  and  the  incessant  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning,  the  crew,  throwing  aside  all  thought  of 
discipline,  rushed  as  one  man  for  the  boats. 

Long  before  the  culmination  of  this  series  of 
disasters,  Grafton  Wise  and  Nick  had  grasped 
the  situation. 

It  was  plainly  evident  that  the  Raven  had  been 
caught  in  the  center  of  the  cyclone,  and  equally 
so  that  her  fate  was  sealed. 

“We  must  save  ourselves,”  Wise  had  whis¬ 
pered.  “  The  stern  boat  is  our  game,  Nick. 
Quick,  old  man,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.’’ 

They  were  hurrying  aft,  when  all  at  once  a 
flash  of  lighting  of  the  most  fearful  intensity  il¬ 
luminated  the  darkened  heavens. 

“Look!  Look!  There  it  is  again!”  screamed 
Nick,  grasping  his  companion  by  the  arm. 

What  was  it? 

Well,  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  nothing  so  very  fearful. 

It  was  nothing  but  the  form  of  the  little  insur¬ 
ance  agent  standing  directly  in  their  path. 

His  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  his  garments 
drenched  with  water  and  covered  with  slime, 
while  hanging  by  his  side,  attached  to  its  strap, 
was  the  missing  red  leather  bag!, 


GHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  THE  ISTHMUS — GRAFTON  WISE  FINDS  HIS  AF¬ 
FAIRS  IN  VERY  BAD  SHAPE— THE  UBIQUITOUS 

MR.  PHIPPS  IS  SEEN  AGAIN. 

“Yes,  sir.  It  has  been  presented.  It  was 
cashed  at  half- past  five  o’clock  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.” 

“  Thunder,  no!” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  say  yes,”  replied  the 
English-speaking  clerk  of  Guttierez  &  Prado,  the 
Spanish  bankers  at  Panama,  speaking  emphati¬ 
cally.  “  The  draft  was  duly  presented,  and  as  it 
was  drawn  in  favor  of  bearer,  we  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  pay.” 

Grafton  Wise  leaned  against  the  counter 
heavily. 

“But  the  draft  was  stolen  from  me,”  he  stam¬ 
mered.  “  I  shall  hold  you  responsible.  I - ” 

He  said  no  more,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  use¬ 
less. 

Sinking  into  a  chair  he  remained  for  some  sec¬ 
onds  motionless,  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

“  Look  here,  friend,  what  sort  of  a  person  was 
it  that  presented  the  draft?”  inquired  Nick,  step¬ 
ping  forward.  He  had  not  spoken  until  now. 

“Little  man  with  a  loud  voice,”  replied  the 
clerk.  “Brown  hair,  rather  curly,  smooth  face, 
shabby  clothes,  and - ” 

“It’s  enough,”  said  Nick,  hollowly.  “Gome 
on,  Graf.  There  is  no  use  in  slaying  here. 
Explain  it  as  you  will,  Pliipps  is  the  man.” 

Linking  his  arm  within  tliat  of  his  friend  they 
left  the  bank  together,  and  for  some  hours 
slowly  paced  the  streets  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Panama. 

They  were  alive,  they  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  first  stage  of  their  journey,  but  they  were 
lieniilless,  strangers  In  a  strange  liiiid. 

Ill  spite  of  the  skill  wllli  which  his  jilatis  had 


been  laid,  Grafton  Wise  now  found  his  afl'airs  in 
very  !bad  shape,  and  many  times  fell  himself 
wondering  whether  in  dealing  treacherously 
with  his  cousin  'he  had  not  played  the  fool  after 
all. 

Yes,  they  were  alive,  though  when  they  came 
to  look  back  upon  the  events  of  that  fearful 
night,  their  survival  seemed  most  miraculous. 

Until  now  it  had  been  their  firm  belief  that  out 
of  all  who  had  left  Sequaket  on  board  the  Raven, 
they  alone  remained  on  earth. 

Yet  why  they  had  survived  where  others  per¬ 
ished  they  hardly  knew. 

With  the  vanishing  of  the  lightning’s  flash  the 
specter  of  Phineas  Phipps  had  vanished  also. 

In  an  instant  Wise  was  upon  the  spot  where  it 
stood  finding  only  vacancy,  hearing  naught  save 
the  cries  of  the  sailors  and  the  howl  of  the  storm. 

To  dwell  upon  the  events  which  followed  is 
needless. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Wise  and  Nick  secured 
the  stern  boat,  and  where  each  of  the  remaining 
four,  which  the  Raven  carried,  capsized  instant¬ 
ly,  that  alone  remained  upright  on  the  surface 
of  the  waves. 

Then  as  they  were  helplessly  buffeted  about  in 
•the  darkness,  there  came  to  Grafton  Wise  an¬ 
other  vision. 

He  had  no  belief  in  its  reality,  but  regarded  it 
simply  as  the  outcome  of  an  overwrought  brain. 

He  thought  he  saw  in  the  brief  moment  of  an¬ 
other  flash  of  lightning,  while  Nick  lay  half  un¬ 
conscious  at  his  feet,  a  boat  close  beside  him,  in 
which  poor  Tom  Garleton  sat  alone. 

He  saw  it  but  for  an  instant,  for  the  next  and 
it  was  not.  He  called  the  name  of  ids  cousin 
again  and  again,  but  heard  no  voice  in  reply. 

Now  the  reader  knows  a  thing  or  two  concern¬ 
ing  this  seemingly  strange  occurrence,  but  Nick 
only  laughed  at  Wise  when  he  told  what  he  had 
seen. 

“  We  are  both  going  mad,  I  think,”  was  what 
he  said,  and  by  and  by  the  storm  swept  past 
them,  and  their  frail  boat  floated  quietly  upon 
the  waves. 

At  last  came  the  morning,  and  with  it  rescue, 
in  the  shape  of  a  ship’s  long  boat  carrying  a  very 
respectable  crew. 

“  Well,  mates,  and  who  mav  you  be?"  ques¬ 
tioned  the  bluff,  red-faced  captain,  as  Wise  and 
Nick  took  their  places  in  the  long  boat,  “though 
whoever  you  are,  God  knows  you  are  welcome  to 
any  help  that  I  can  give  you.  It  should  make 
meu  as  brothers  to  have  survived  a  gale  like 
that.” 

The  answer  was  a  lie,  of  course. 

Wise,  acting  as  spokesman,  gave  fletitious 
names,  not  only  to  himself  and  his  companio  , 
but  likewise  to  their  ill-fated  craft. 

Then  he  learned  that  his  rescuer  was  one  Gap- 
tain  Holly,  of  the  English  ship  Seraphina  and 
Susan,  which  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  Raven  in 
the  cyclone  the  night  before. 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  castaways  that 
Gaptain  Holly  was  a  man  thoroughly  up  in  his 
business. 

He  understood  his  position  perfectly,  and 
though  much  sufl’ering  was  in  store  for  them,  the 
long  boat  headed  for  Aspinwall  reached  that 
port  safely  on  the  evening  of  the  tliird  day. 

Not  once  durmg  those  tedious  days  were  the 
names  of  Old  King  Brady  or  Tom  Garleton  men¬ 
tioned. 

The  sailors  had  enough  to  think  about  In 
themselves  and  their  drowned  companions,  and 
no  time  to  bemoan  the  fate  of  comparative 
strangers. 

Thus,  when  Wise  and  Nick  finally  s.ald  good¬ 
bye  to  Gaptain  Holly  and  took  the  (rain  acixvis  the 
Isthmus  of  I’anama,  they  little  dreamed  that  tfivl 
King  Brady  ami  Tom  Garleton  had  for  divy  s  b^'cu 
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the  companions  of  the  very  men  to  whom  they 
owevl  their  lives. 

Shipwreck  upon  shipwreck,  misadventure  upon 
misadventure. 

Really,  when  we  come  toglance'back  upon  the 
pages  already  written,  our  narrative  smacks 
strongly  of  the  marvelous. 

Yet  we  cannot  state  matters  other  than  they 
actually  occurred,  if  we  are  to  adhere  to  the 
truth. 

Crafton  Wise  was  in  a  desperate  fix,  and  he 
knew  It. 

His  schooner  was  gone,  his  crew  were  dead, 
and,  worse  than  all,  they  were  barely  possessed 
of  sufficient  money  between  them  to  pay  their 
fares  across  to  Panama.  * 

The  object  in  crossing  to  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Isthmus  is  apparent  enough. 

If  Phipps  had  actually  been  alive  and  on  board 
of  the  Raven,  he  was  certainly  dead  now,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  red  leather  bag  and  its 
valuable  contents  with  him. 

Since  no  copy  existed  of  the  paper  which  de¬ 
scribed  the  exact  location  of  the  sunken  island 
of  Corpus  Christi,  further  thought  of  the  treas¬ 
ure  was  of  course  futile. 

Moreover,  if  such  a  copy  had  been  taken,  what 
would  it  have  availed  them? 

The  Raven,  with  all  the  expensive  diving  ap¬ 
paratus  which  she  carried,  had  passed  from  ex¬ 
istence. 

To  have  attempted  to  recover  the  treasure 
without  returning  to  New  York  and  purchasing 
a  new  outfit,  would  have  been  folly  indeed. 

No,  Crafton  Wise  entertained  no  such  thoughts. 

What  he  hoped  for  was  to  be  able  to  recover 
the  $10,000  for  which  .the  letter  of  credit  upon 
Gutteirez  <fe  Prado  was  drawn. 

If  the  letter  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  a 
presentation  of  his  claim  and  a  cablegram  to 
the  drawers  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  him  the 
cash. 

Indeed,  he  had  never  doubted  his  ability  to  so 
secure  it  until  he  came  to  be  confronted  with  the 
emphatic  statement  of  the  clerk  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  draft  had  been  presented  and  cashed  by  a 
person  in  every  particular  resembling  Mr. 
Phipps. 

“Nick,  what  does  it  all  mean?  What  does  it 
all  mean?”  he  demanded  fiercely,  as  he  found 
himself  still  walking  with  his  companion  along 
the  track  of  the  Panama  railroad,  a  mile  or  so 
beyond  the  city  limits,  when  the  tropical  night 
settled  suddenly  down  upon  them  at  last. 

“  It  means  that  the  old  boy  is  working  against 
us,  I  guess,”  replied  Nick,  removing  his  hat  and 
mopping  his  head,  for  the  heat  was  something 
fearful.  “How  is  it  possible  that  Phipps  could 

have  escaped,  even  providing -  Hello!  we 

must  get  off  the  track.  Here  comes  a  train  1” 

It  was  the  evening  train  for 'Aspiowall,  and 
had  come  upon  them  suddenlj',  sweeping  around 
a  curve  formed  by  a  hill  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  palms. 

Now  it  was  not  twenty  feet  away  from  them, 
and  as  Nick  leaped  to  one  side  expecting  Wise 
to  follow  him,  he  heard  his  companion  give  ut¬ 
terance  to  a  sadden  cry  of  rage. 

What  did  it  mean? 

Had  the  man  risen  up  out  of  the  earth,  or  was 
it  but  a  specter  come  again  to  mock  them? 

There  was  no  time  for  speculation. 

What  Nick  saw  he  saw,  be  the  explanation 
what  it  might. 

He  saw  Crafton  Wise,  instead  of  leaping  to  one 
side,  dash  along  the  track  toward  a  man  who 
BVx>d  motionless  ixjtween  the  rails  facing  the  ap- 
prf^hing  train. 

It  was  i'hineas  Phipps. 

fn  the  light  of  tlie  hmomotlve  Nick  recognized 
him  Ins’antly. 


Then  he  saw  Wise  grapple  with  him  and  press 
him  backward  upon  the  track. 

A  blurr  came  before  Nick’s  eyes,  a  cry  of  hor¬ 
ror  escaped  him. 

And  the  train  with  its  rattle  and  roar  swept  on. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ADRIFT  AGAIN — THE  TIDAL  WAVE— UP  FROM  THE 
BOTTOM  OF  THE  SEA. 

Adrift  again! 

Yes,  adrift  again. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Old  King  Brady  and  Tom 
Carleton  when  morning  dawned,  and  the  sun  ris¬ 
ing  above  the  blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
banished  the  last  trace  of  the  storm. 

For  what  purpose  had  they  been  temporarily 
plucked  from  a  similar  fate  if  after  all  it  was 
written  that  they  should  perish  in  an  open  boat? 

We  shall  not  mention  the  horrors  of  the  first 
few  hours,  save  to  say  that  Old  King  Brady 
speedily  revived,  and  by  his  quiet,  self-assured 
manner  served  in  some  measure  to  still  Tom 
Carleton’s  fears. 

“Hope  for  the  best,  my  boy,”  be  said.  “We 
escaped  before,  we  may  again.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  God  who  sent  us  help  in  that 
hour  of  trial  will  desert  us  now.” 

Then  the  old  detective,  who  in  common  with 
most  of  his  nation,  was  a  devout  Catholic,  drew 
from  some  concealment  a  string  of  beads,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  remained  deep  in  prayer. 

Tom  regarded  him  half  pityingly. 

Still,  Old  King  Brady  had  told  his  beads  daily 
upon  that  other  occasion,  and  help  had  come  at 
last. 

“If  there  is  any  virtue  in  it,”  thought  Tom, 
“  I  hope  to  goodness  he’ll  never  stop  until  help 
comes — I  stan’t  interfere.” 

Neither  did  he  tell  of  the  vision  of  his  cousin, 
for  like  Crafton  Wise  he  believed  it  to  be  but  a 
hallucination,  and  for  even  having  seen  it  was 
inclined  to  regard  himself  as  something  of  a  fool. 

The  wind  had  swept  the  shouts  of  Wise  away 
from  him,  the  darkness  had  shut  out  the  boat 
from  his  sight,  and  thus  the  cousins  who,  under 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances,  had 
actually  seen  each  other,  each  refused  to  credit 
the  plain  evidence  of  their  eyes. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

It  was  horrible — simply  horrible  ! 

No  food,  no  water,  and  with  water  all  around 
them  too. 

As  the  evening  of  the  third  day  closed  down 
upon  them,  and  the  burning  sun  sank  beneath 
the  waves,  Tom  felt  that  another  twenty-four 
hours  of  existence  must  certainly  end  it  all. 

Again  they  were  wasting  to  shadows,  again 
the  demon  thirst  had  them  in  his  fatal  clutch. 

And  yet  they  were  being  carried  by  a  strong 
current  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  which,  as 
Old  King  Brady  had  said  again  and  again,  was 
sweeping  them  directly  in  the  track  of  the 
traders  on  the  South  American  coast. 

Still  they  saw  no  sail,  and  now  that  night 
had  come  for  hours  there  was  to  be  no  hope. 

It  was  fearfully  hot;  so  hot  that  even  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  sun  seemed  to  bring  but 
slight  relief. 

Stripped  almost  to  nakedness  the  wretched 
pair  lay  stretched  in  opposite  ends  of  the  boat, 
but  little  disposed  to  talk.  • 

It  was  Tom  who  at  last  broke  silence. 

“Mr,  Brady,  we  are  not  going  to  get  out  of 
this.” 

“  Don’t  be  too  sure,  lad;  don’t  be  too  sure.” 

“  But  I  can  endure  tliis  thirst  no  longer.  The 
hunger  I  do  not  mind  so  much,  it  is  this  horri¬ 
ble  burning  in  the  throat  which  drives  mo  mud.” 

“Still  I  hope  for  the  l)e.st.” 

“It  is  well  you  can  lioiie.  But  for  your  en¬ 
couraging  words  I  sliould  have  flung  myself 
overlioard  long  ago  ami  ended  all.” 


“Tush!  tush!  Don’t  talk  so.  Remember  we 
are  old  hands  at  this  business.  If  I  could  detail 
to  you  all  the  marvelous  escapes  of  my  life,  you 
would  not  wonder  that  I  can  hope  till  the  last. 
Why,  do  you  know  what  the  crooks  of  New  York 
believe  about  me?” 

“No;  what?” 

“That  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  and  upon  my 
word  I  half  believe  they  are  right.  I  have  been 
shot,  I  have  been  stabbed,  I  have  been  impris¬ 
oned  in  burning  buildings,  wrecked  at  sea  and 
buried  underground.” 

“  And  yet  yon  live!” 

“  Live!  Bless  you,  yes!  I  have  escaped  in 
every  instance.  Why,  boy,  there  ain’t  a  profes¬ 
sional  criminal  in  America  who  would  think  of 
raising  his  hand  against  me.  It  is  a  common 
saying  among  them  that  ‘  Old  King  Brady  will 
never  die.’” 

“I  only  hope  your  luck  won’t  desert  you 
now,”  replied  Tom  wearily,  “Do  you  know  I 
think  it  is  hotter  than  ever  since  the  sun  went 
down.” 

“  Really  it  seems  so,  and  do  you  remark  how 
perfectly  still  it  is?  Not  a  breath  of  air  seems 
to  stir.  ” 

“  Have  you  the  least  idea  of  our  position?” 
asked  Tom,  after  a  little. 

“  Well,  no,  I  can’t  say  that  I  have.  As  I  re¬ 
member  the  map  of  the  Spanish  Main  we  ought 
to  be  somewhere  off  the  coast  of  New  Grenada, 
or  possibly  Venezuela.” 

“Near  the  island  of  Corpus  Chrisli,  perhaps?”^ 

“  Possibly  so,  but  what  a  mockery  it  seems  to 
even  think  of  the  pirates’  treasure  in  our  present 

situation,  for - Tom!  Tom!  Look!  Look! 

Now  may  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints 
be  with  us.  Here  comes  the  end  at  last!” 

No  need  to  call  to  Tom  to  look,  for  it  was  all 
about  them. 

Even  as  Old  King  Brady’s  shout  was  heard,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sea  seemed  to  suddenly  rise 
beneath  them,  while  from  somewhere  in  the 
depth  below  there  burst  upon  their  ears  a  strange 
rumbling  sound. 

“  A  tidal  wave — an  earthquake!”  shouted 
Tom,  clinging  to  the  sides  of  the  boat  desperate¬ 
ly.  “  Oh,  Mr.  Brady,  what  is  to  be  the  end  of 
this?” 

Now  their  frail  craft  was  floating  upon  the 
very  crest  of  the  upheaval. 

In  a  moment  more  would  come  the  recoil, 
and  then - 

A  moment  more! 

It  was  coming  now! 

They  were  falling— falling!  They  fell! 

To  Tom’s  utter  amazement,  instead  of  being 
overwhelmed  in  the  waters,  which  was  now 
foaming  fiercely  all  about  them,  the  boat  sud¬ 
denly  struck  sonething  hard  and  solid  with  a 
grinding  sound. 

Miracle  of  miracles! 

They  had  gone  agroundlj 


CHAPTER  XVL. 

MIRACULOUS  ESCAPE  OF  MR,  PHIPPS _ WISE  SE¬ 

CURES  THE  RED  LEATHER  BAG,  AND  DISPOSES 
OF  MR.  PHIPPS,  WHO  THEREUPON  PROMPTLY 
REAPPEARS  AND  HAS  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  AGAIN. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  in  a  man  of  his  law¬ 
less  and  desperate  disposition,  Nicholas  Nodine 
was  decidedly  chicken-hearted. 

While  he  could  rap  Mr.  Phineas  Pliipps,  the 
omnipresent  agent  of  tlie  Great  Universal  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  over  the 
I’.ead  wltliout  the  slightest  compunction,  could 
fling  a  stone  or  send  a  shot  at  Old  King  Brady’s 
back,  he  could  not  witncs.s  such  a  sight  as  lie 
now  beheld  unmoved. 

Nor,  perhap.s,  could  any  one. 
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OLD  KING  BRADY  AND  THE  RED  LEATHER  BAG. 


To  be  crushed  iulo  a  shapeless  mass  beneath 
the  wheels  of  a  railroad  train  is  certainly  a  hor¬ 
rible  death  to  die,  and  particularly  horrible  must 
it  be  to  stand  by,  knowing  that  one  is  helpless, 
and  see  death  thus  come  to  one's  friend. 

l>ut  was  Grafton  Wise  actually  the  friend  of 
Nicholas  Nodine? 

To  speak  truly  he  was  not;  he  was  actually  a 
friend  to  no  one  but  himself. 

Yet  Nick  considered  him  his  friend — believed 
him  to  be  such — and  overcome  with  horror  he 
clutched  at  one  of  those  curious  stone  telegraph 
poles  which  skirt  the  Panama  Railroad  from  one 
end  of  the  Ishtmus  to  the  other, and  leaned  heav¬ 
ily  against  it  for  support  as  the  train  swept  past. 

If  Wise  was  dead  what  was  to  become  of  him? 

Such  was  Nick’s  next  thought. 

Then  came — there  was  still  balm  in  Gilead — 
the  recollection  that  if  Wise  was  killed  Phipps 
would  probably  be  killed  also;  that  Phipps  had 
the  $10,000  about  him— a  very  snug  little  sum  in 
itself. 

“Toot!  Toot!  Toot!” 

Wildly  sounded  the  whistle  of  the  fateful  train. 

Nick  peered  forward  into  the  darkness  which 
had  now  become  that  cf  night,  expecting  to  see 
the  train  slow  down,  but  it  did  not;  instead,  the 
engine  gave  a  series  of  frantic  “  toots  ”  and  the 
train  swept  on  toward  Summit,  the  first  station 
outside  of  Panama. 

What  could  it  mean? 

Could  the  combatants  then  have  escaped  after 
all? 

Certainly  it  had  that  appearance,  for  were  it 
otherwise  the  train  must  have  stopped. 

Nick  hurried  forward  through  the  gloom. 

“  Craf!  Oh,  Craf!”  he  called  as  he  ran. 

There  was  no  answer. 

“  Craf!  Oh,  Craf!”  he  shouted  again,  after  the 
distance  of  several  yards  had  been  passed. 

“  Well,  what  in  thunder  ails  you?”  spoke  the 
voice  of  his  friend  close  beside  him,  coming  so 
unexpectedly  that  Nick  almost  fell  oil  the  em¬ 
bankment  down  into  the  ditch  in  his  surprise. 

There  stood  Crafton  Wise  right  in  front  of 
him,  hatless  and  with  his  coat  torn  half  ofl'  his 
back. 

He  was  alone.  Nothing  whatever  of  Mr. 
Phipps  could  be  seen. 

“  Thank  God  that  you  have  escaped,  old  fel¬ 
low,”  cried  Nick,  running  toward  him. 

“Thank  the— hush!  Do  you  see  anything  of 
him  down  there  in  the  ditch?” 

“Anything  of  who?”  For  the  instant  Nick  had 
forgotten  everything  save  the  fact  that  his  friend 
still  lived. 

“Stupid!  Anything  of  that  thief  of  an  agent, 
of  course.  He  tumbled  down  there  somewhere 
when  I  dragged  him  ofl'  the  track.” 

“Oh,  you  dragged  him  off,  did  you?” 

“You  bet  I  did!  How  else  could  I  be  here? 
See,  he  has  torn  the  coat  ofl  my  back,  and  the 
dear  knows  what  has  become  of  my  hat.  My 
stars!  but  it  was  a  narrow  squeak.” 

“  What  in  time  made  you  go  for  him  as  you 
did?”  whispered 'Nick.  “I  should  have  thought 
you  might  have  seen  the  train  coming  and - ” 

“  I  did  see  it  coming,  but  I  did  not  realize  it 
was  so  close  to  us.  Wliat  made  me  go  for  him? 
What  do  you  suppose?  1  wanted  my  money,  and 
above  all,  I  wanted  the  red  leather  bag  '* 

“You  mean  the  paper  in  the  bag?” 

“It  is  all  the  same.  I -  Hark,  did  I  not 

hear  some  one  calling  down  there  in  the  ditch?” 

“  Help,  help,  help!” 

He  was  right.  There  was  some  one  calling. 

From  the  slimy  ooze  all  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  tropical  grasses  which  lay  below  the  embank¬ 
ment  the  cry  now  rose. 

Nick,  as  he  leaned  over  the  edge  ot  the  embank¬ 
ment  peering  downward,  could  distinguish  noth- 
ifg 


Evidently  the  eyes  of  Crafton  Wise  were  the 
better,  for  he  suddenly  darted  down  the  slope, 
and  presently  returned,  dragging  after  him  a 
dripping  figure  all  plastered  from  head  to  foot 
with  mud. 

It  was  the  little  insurace  agent,  sure  enough. 

“  Gentlemen,  for  the  love  of  God,”  he  splutter¬ 
ed.  “  Gentlemen,  for  the  love  of  God!” 

“  Stand  there!”  hissed  Wise,  crowding  him 
back  against  a  telegraph  pole  and  clutching  his 
throat  desperately.  “  Dure  to  move,  and  I’ll 
strangle  you..  Speak!  You  are  Phineas  Phipps!” 

“  Gentlemen,  for  the  love  of  God!”  whined  the 
agent,  piteously;  “I  swear  I  did  not  mean  to 
wrong  you.  I  thought  you  were  both  dead.” 

“  Dead!  dead!”  cried  Wise,  in  a  fierce  whisper. 
“  Who’s  dead?  We  ain’t,  but  you  ought  to  be! 
Speak!  where  is  the  red  leather  bag?” 

“I — I — let  go  of  my  throat,  and  I — I — I’ll  give 
it  up!”  stammered  the  man,  “I’ll  give  it  up. 
Gentlemen,  for  the  love  of  God!” 

“  You’d  better!  Speak  up  now,  and  tell  us 
how  you  came  on  board  the  Raven.” 

“  I — it  was  an  accident,”  was  the  answer.  “  I 
lost  my  way  in  the  swamp,  and,  finally  coming 
to  the  schooner,  climbed  on  board  in  a  half- 
dazed  condition,  and  fell  down  on  the  deck  in  a 
swoon.” 

“  I  believe  you  lie;  but  no  matter.  You  were 
there— we  kn(<w  that.  How  did  you  manage  to 
hide?” 

“I— I  was  under  one  of  the  barrels  when  you 
were  looking  for  me.  Afterwards  I  hid  in  the 
hold.” 

“In  the  hold!  Then  Boggs  never  searched 
it?” 

“  Y — yes,  he  did,  I  d— dodged  him.” 

“And  the  night  of  the  storm?” 

“  I  remained  on  board  of  the  schooner.  Next 
morning  the  Pacific  mail  steamer  sighted  the 
wreck  and  took  me  off.” 

“  The  devil  musthave  helped  you,  then!”  cried 
Nick,  in  amazement.  “Hold  him,  Craf.  I  can 
see  the  bag  sticking  out  from  under  his  coat. 
Hold  him,  and  I’ll  have  it  in  two  shakes.” 

Springing  toward  the  trembling  Phipps,  Nick 
in  an  instant  had  possessed  himself  of  the  red 
leather  bag. 

“Is  the  money  in  here?”  questioned  Wise, 
fiercely. 

“Yes,  oh,  yes.” 

“  And  the  paper?” 

“  The  paper  is  there,  too.” 

“Then  go  to  purgatory  where  you  belong!” 
hissed  Wise,  and  with  a  violent  push  he  sent  the 
poor  wretch  toppling  over  the  embankment  into 
the  ditch. 

There  was  a  cry,  a  loud  splash  in  the  darkness, 
and  then  all  was  still. 

“There!  That  disposes  of  him!”  said  Wise, 
coolly.  “  Give  me  the  bag,  Nick.  By  George, 
it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  us  when  we  walked  this 
way!  With  that  money  in  our  possession  we  may 
be  able  to  accomiilish  something  after  all.  But  I 
say,  what’s  that  light  over  there?” 

“It’s  the  moon  just  rising,  of  course,”  replied 
Nick,  glancing  toward  one  of  the  palm-covered 
hills  which  rose  on  tlieir  left.  “  Come  on,  Craf. 
There’s  no  use  in  lianging  around  here.  First 
thing  we  know  some  inquisitive  person  will  be 
down  upon  us.  Let’s  hurry  back  to  Panama.” 

“  I  propose  to  look  into  the  bag  first,”  an¬ 
swered  Wise,  coolly,  seating  himself  upon  a 
block  of  stone. 

He  opened  the  red  leather  bag. 

Inside  were  three  smaller  bags  filled  with 
golden  coins. 

“That’s  all  right;  it’s  all  here,”  ho  said  in 
tones  of  satisfaction. 

“  Don’t  bo  too  sure  till  you  have  counteo.  it.” 

“  1  can't  800  to  count  it  now,  butl  haven’t  the 
least  iloiibt  the  money  is  all  hero.  What  in  the 


world  do  you  suppose  brought  the  fellow  this 
way?” 

“  Give  it  up.  Have  you  found  the  paper?” 

“  Not  yet.  I  am  going  to  look  for  it  now. 
Here,  take  charge  of  the  coin  for  a  moment, 
will  you?” 

Nick  obeyed,  and  again  Wise  thrust  his  hand 
into  the  red  leather  bag. 

“  Confound  it  all,  the  paper’s  not  here!”  he 
suddenly  exclaimed. 

“  Thought  as  much,”  replied  Nick,  senten- 
tiously.  “  You  were  in  such  a  thupdering  hur¬ 
ry  to  kill  him  that  you  have  overreached  your¬ 
self.” 

“  Stay!  I  have  it,”  said  Wise,  as  he  drew 
forth  a  sheet  of  paper.  “  I  know  what  I  am 
about,  I  guess,  and - ” 

“Good  Lord!”  cried  Nick,  suddenly,  at  the 
same  time  pointing  toward  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
“That  man  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  I’ll  be 
gosh  blamed  if  there  he  ain’t  again?” 

He  was  right. 

Creeping  slowly  and  painfully  up  the  bank, 
wet  and  dripping,  and  covered  with  slime  and 
ooze,  was  the  wretched  figure  of  Phineas 
Phipps. 

“  Hush!”  whispered  Wise,  grasping  a  stone. 
“Hush!  he  shan’t  escape  me  this  time.” 

Crouching  down  he  ran  noiselessly  forward 
along  the  bank. 

“Help!  Mercy!  Help!” 

Nick  heard  the  cry  but  he  never  moved. 

Then  came  a  groan  and  the  sound  of  a  heavy 
body  rolling  down  the  embankment,  followed  by 
a  loud  splash, 

“I’ll  bet  he’ll  not  come  to  life  again  this  time,” 
growled  Wise,  returning.  “I  caught  him  just 
as  his  head  came  up  to  the  level  of  the  bank  and 
knocked  the  life  out  of  him  with  the  stone.” 

Nick  shuddered. 

“Seems  to  me  I’d  have  let  up  on  him,”  he 
said. 

“Let  up  on  him!  What  for?  Didn’t  he  rob 
us?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“  Pshaw!  You  are  an  idiot!  Here,  let  us  have 

a  look  at  the  paper  now,  and -  Great  Cassar’s 

ghost!” 

“  What  now?”  demanded  Nick. 

In  answer  Crafton  Wise  simply  handed  him 
the  paper. 

Even  in  death  it  seemed  written  that  Phipps 
was  to  have  the  best  of  them. 

The  paper  was  a  blank! 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

A  REMARKABLE  PHENOMENA— EXPLORING  THE  ISL¬ 
AND — THE  MAN  ON  THE  BEACH, 

What  had  happened? 

For  many  minutes  this  was  more  than  Tom 
Carleton  and  Old  King  Brady  could  comprehend. 

Thera  was  the  boat  high  and  dry  upon  a 
muddy  stretch  of  land  which  could  now  be  seen 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
right  and  left. 

It  was  more  than  marvelous. 

But  a  moment  before  all  about  them  had  been 
but  a  waste  of  waters,  and  now _ 

Well,  now  tliey  were  grounded  upon  an  island, 
and  no  very  considerable  island  at  that. 

The  tidal  wave  had  retreated. 

•  At  the  same  instant  the  sun  broke  from  be¬ 
hind  the  clouds. 

It  shone  upon  a  scene  of  desolation,  of  ruin 
and  of  wreck. 

The  surface  of  the  land  upon  which  the  boat 
had  grounded  seemed  tolerablv  level  and  ww 
thickly  covered  with  mud,  siime,  rLhs.  sea¬ 
weed  and  the  iike,  while  hen^  and  tliere  wer,*  bits 
of  iron  protruding  from  the  mud.  and  in  oee 
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place  that  which  appeared  to  be  the  spar  of  a 
ship. 

lo  their  right  a  clump  of  leafless  tree  trunks 
rose,  the  branches  above  for  tlie  most  part  hav¬ 
ing  disappeared;  beyond  these  was  a  black  look¬ 
ing  mass  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  rocky 
ledge,  and  in  the  distance,  to  all  appearance  a 
good  half  mile  away,  appeared  a  stalely  edifice 
with  two  towers,  looking  remarkably  like  a 
church. 

Lost  In  speechless  amazement,  Tom  gave  one 
leap  out  of  the  boat. 

He  jumped  back  as  quickly,  and  was  glad  to 
get  there,  for  he  had  sunk  up  to  his  knees  in  the 
mud. 

“Mr.  Brady,  in  God’s  name,  what  does  this 
mean?” 

“  It’s  very  plain,  my  boy,”  replied  the  old  de¬ 
tective,  quietly.  “There  has  been  an  earthquake 
— that  tidal  wave  was  but  a  part  of  it — this  is¬ 
land  has  been  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.” 

“  I  can  scarce  believe  it!” 

“Seeing  is  believing,  Tom.  Five  minutes  ago 

there  was  no  island  here,  but  now - Well, 

well;  is  it  not  wonderful?  But  after  all  it  is  only 
Old  King  Brady’s  luck  again!” 

Old  King  Brady’s  luck!  Well,  and  so  it  was. 

Marvelous  as  it  seemed,  a  most  unexpected 
happening  bad  come  to  pass. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  so  very  unusual 
in  the  sudden  casting  up  of  this  wave-washed 
island  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

Though  a  singular  and  unexplained  phenome¬ 
na,  such  upheavals  have  frequently  occurred 
even  in  recent  times;  the  remarkaole  part  of  it 
was  that  it  should  have  happened  to  Old  King 
Brady  and  Tom  Carletou  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 

But  other  surprises  were  in  store  for  our  cast¬ 
aways. 

Leaving  the  boat  at  last,  first  having  tal^en  the 
precaution  to  remove  their  clothes,  Tom  and  the 
detective  set  out  to  explore  their  new  domain. 

At  tbe  outset  walking  proved  to  be  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  matter,  lor  they  had  not  gone  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  boat  before  the  mud  had 
risen  to  Old  King  Brady’s  waist. 

Fortunately  it  grew  no  worse,  however,  and 
when  they  had,  gained  the  grove  footing  was 
found  to  be  firmer,  and  the  mud  no  higher  than 
Tom’s  knees. 

“See!”  exclaimed  the  detective,  pointing 
ahead  of  them.  “See,  Tom,  that  black  mass 
down  on  the  shore  there  is  no  ledge.  It  is  the 
hull  of  a  ship.” 

“Positively  you  are  right,”  answered  Tom, 
“but  do  you  know  I  think  we  are  running  an 
awful  risk.” 

“  Why  so?” 

“  Suppqse  the  island  were  to  sink  down  again?” 

“It  is  not  likely.” 

“  I  think  we  should  have  remained  in  the  boat, 
for  a  while  at  least.” 

Old  King  Brady  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Pshaw!  What’s  the  use  in  having  an  isl¬ 
and  raised  up  for  your  especial  benefit  if  you  don’t 
intend  to  use  it  for  all  it  is  worth?  If  we  could 
only  find  food  and  water  now ;  but  I  suppose  that 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  since  this  land  must  have 
tjeen  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  for  a  long  peri¬ 
od  of  time.” 

“I  don't  know  about  that,”  exclaimed  Tom, 
who  had  deen  staring  about  him.  “  Tiiere  are 
springs  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Do  you  see 
tiiat  big  building  yonder?  Some  one  built  it. 
May  we  not  hope  to  find  water  near  the  ruins  of 
a  church?” 

“At  least  we  may  try,"  rejdied  Old  King 
Brady,  “  As  well  seek  for  It  near  the  church  as 
elsewhere.  We  can  postpone  the  examination  of 
ti.at  wreck.  If  it  l‘i  a  wreck,  until  some  other 


Thus  speaking,  they  turned  aside  from  the  de¬ 
solate  grove  and  started  across  the  stretch  of 
slimy,  broken  land  which  separated  them  from 
the’church. 

Now  it  was  that  Old  King  Brady  made  a  pleas- 
,  ing  discovery. 

With  every  moment  the  mud  was  congealing 
under  the  tierce  rays  of  the  tropical  sun ;  before 
long  they  might  reasonably  hope  to  tread  upon 
solid  ground. 

Presently  they  entered  what  had  once  been  an¬ 
other  stretch  of  woodland. 

Here  the  branches  of  the  trees  had  not  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  decay  as  in  the  grove.  They 
were  festooned  with  sea-weed  and  wrack,  while 
scattered  beneath  them  were  hundreds  of  fishes, 
with  here  and  there  a  great  turtle  crawling 
around. 

“Food!  Mr.  Brady!  Fried  fish,  turtle  soup  and 
steaks,  if  we  only  had  fire  with  which  to  cook 
them.” 

“  That’s  easily  provided,  my  boy.  I  have 
plenty  of  matches  in  my  water-proof  box,  but 
fuei  is  another  thing.” 

There  they  could  do  nothing,  but  at  the  church 
there  was  no  telling  what  discoveries  awaited 
them. 

Tom,  therefore,  seized  two  of  the  gasping  fishes 
— great  red  scaled  fellows  of  a  kind  unknown — 
and  they  traveled  on,  reaching  the  church  at  last. 

It  was  a  building  of  very  considerable  dimen¬ 
sions;  sixty  or  seventy  feet  front  and  at  least  two 
hundred  feet  deep. 

Originally  it  had  been  plastered,  and  the  sat¬ 
urated  lime  and  bricks  were  steaming  away  under 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  to  that  extent  that 
1  from  a  distance  one  might  have  Ihonght  the 
building  to  be  in  flames. 

The  front  wall  had  almost  wholly  fallen,  but 
the  side  walls  were  standing  to  the  height  of 
about  twenty  feet.  The  interior  plastering  re¬ 
mained,  and  along  the  base  could  be  traced 
painted  ornamentation,  figures  of  saints,  Biblical 
scenes,  and  the  like. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was  encumbered 
with  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  roof;  the  floor,  which 
had  callapsed  in  the  center,  presenting  a  minia¬ 
ture  salt  lake,  in  which  fish  in  great  number 
could  be  seen  swimming  about. 

Behind  the  altar,  upon  which  rested  an  enor¬ 
mous  turtle,  was  a  painted  representation  of  the 
scenes  of  the  curciflxion,  the  colors  still  standing 
forth  with  considerable  brilliancj',  and  the  figures 
of  life  size. 

Old  King  Brady  crossed  himself  reverently, 
and  even  Tom  could  not  help  being  inspired  by 
a  certain  sense  of  awe. 

Who  had  built  this  desolate  sanctuary? 

Where  were  the  hands  which  painted  those 
sacred  figures,  which  had  erected  that  altar  before 
the  Lord  to  be  defiled  by  the  reptiles  of  the  sea? 

Presently  the  current  of  thought  of  the  cast¬ 
aways  changed,  and  their  gloomy  reflections 
were  transformed  into  exclamations  of  joy. 

This  was  the  result  of  two  discoveries. 

First  Tom  found  in  the  open  space  in  front  of 
the  church  a  stone  fountain  from  which  fresh 
water  flowed  clear  and  sparkling,  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  Old  King  Brady  kicked  from 
beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish  which  choked  the 
main  entrance  to  the  church  a  tin  case,  which 
upon  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  ship’s 
biscuit,  a  little  moldy,  perhaps,  but  a  perfect  god¬ 
send  to  them  then. 

Seating  themselves  upon  the  edge  of  the  stone 
basin  of  the  fountain,  Tom  having  given  his  lish  a 
Ibng  which  sent  them  flying  into  the  sea  which 
washed  the  outer  wall  of  the  church,  they  ate  and 
drank  their  fill. 

“See,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “how  good  a 
protecting  Providence  has  beoii  to  us.  In  our 
last  extremity  relief  comes  so  H'rang<*ly  that  it 


will  sound  like  a  fairy  story  if  we  ever  get  home 
to  tell  it.  This  fountain  is  no  doubt  inexhausti¬ 
ble.  By  to-morrow  the  trees  will  be  sufficiently 
dry  to  burn,  and  with  plenty  of  fish  and  an 
abundance  of  water,  what  have  we  to  fear?” 

It  was  getting  hotter,  and  the  sun  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  blister  their  bodies. 

A  plunge  in  the  serf  was  the  next  thing  in 
order,  after  which  they  resumed  their  upper  gar¬ 
ments  and  started  back  across  the  flats  with  the 
intention  of  investigating  the  singular  mound 
which  Old  King  Brady  had  taken  to  be  the  wreck 
of  some  ship. 

As  the  old  detective  had  predicted,  they  found 
the  mud  much  harder  than  when  they  had  pass¬ 
ed  that  way  before. 

The  nearer  they  approached  the  mound,  too, 
the  more  distinctly  its  outlines  took  the  form  of 
a  vessel’s  hull. 

Yes,  it  was  a  ship  and  no  mistake. 

They  were  close  upon  it  now  and  all  doubt  had 
been  dispelled. 

It  lay  half  buried  in  the  sand,  with  the  stern 
somewhat  raised  and  turned  toward  them. 

“Tom!”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  suddenly. 
“Tom,  what  was  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which 
your  piratical  uncle  sailed?” 

“  The  name!  Let  me  see.  The  Bluebird,  was 
it  not?” 

“  That’s  what  the  manuscript  says.  Remem¬ 
ber,  boy,  the  Bluebird  went  down  in  an  earth¬ 
quake  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Corpus 
Christi.  There  was  a  ruined  church  on  the  isl¬ 
and,  too,  and - ” 

“  Hurrah!”  shouted  Tom,  suddenly,  for  his  eye 
had  followed  the  direction  indicated  by  the  de¬ 
tective’s  finger. 

The  finger  pointed  toward  the  stern  of  the 
wreck. 

Upon  it  the  simple  legend,  “  Bluebird,”  could 
now  be  plainly  seen,  painted  in  white  letters 
upon  a  black  ground. 


CHAPTER  XVHI. 

ON  A  DESERT  ISLAND — UNAVAILING  SEARCH  FOR 

TREASURE — WHAT  OLD  KING  BRADY  SAW  STAND¬ 
ING  IN  THE  DOORWAY  OF  THE  RUINED  CHURCH. 

“  Tom  Carleton!  Oh,  Tom!” 

Back  from  the  sandy  shallows  over  which  the 
breakers  roared  and  tumbled  came  faintly:- 

“Hallo!  hallo!” 

“The  boy  is  having  fine  fun  this  morning,” 
mused  Old  King  Brady,  as  seating  himself  upon 
a  great  block  of  stone  which  had  once  formed 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  church,  he  watched  Tom, 
who  came  bounding  over  the  shallows,  his  body 
wet  with  the  foaming  surf  and  glistening  in  the 
sunlight. 

“  I  only  wish  that  I  was  his  age  and  could  en¬ 
joy  this  monotonous  existence  as  he  seems  to  en¬ 
joy  it.  It’s  a  great  change  for  a  man  like  me  to 
be  thus  suddenly  snatched  from  the  field  of  his 
usefulness  and  activity — a  great  change.  Some¬ 
times  I  wonder  how  I  can  endure  it  at  all.” 

“Hello,  Mr.  Brady!  Is  the  time  up?” 

“Ay,  and  more  than  up.  It  is  ten  minutes 
past  eight.” 

“Time  we  got  to  work,  then!”  cried  Tom, 
shaking  himself  like  some  great  water  dog,  and 
with  a  force  which  sent  the  drops  flying  right 
and  loft. 

“You  don’t  know  what  you  miss  by  not  bath¬ 
ing  every  morning.  But  what’s  the  programme 
for  the  day?  Is  it  to  be  work  in  the  church,  or 
another  trip  to  the  wreck?” 

“I  think  we  ought  to  work  the  wreck  to-day. 
As  she  lies,  the  Bluebird  is  liable  to  be  carried 
0(1'  Dy  any  storm.  That  last  one  moved  her  very 
considerably,  you  know,  and  — ” 

“  And  wo  want  to  get  all  that  Is  of  any  value 
to  UR  nut  of  Jher  as  soon  as  possible,  eh?  Well 
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perhaps  you  are  right,  though  I  must  confess  I 
would  rather  go  treasure  hunting.  For  my  part, 
I  don’t  believe  the  old  pirate  craft  will  have  a 
chance  to  move  much  more.  The  island  is  ris¬ 
ing  daily.  If  it  keeps  on  the  way  it  is  going, 
first  thing  we  know  the  Bluebird  will  be  on  top 
of  a  hill.” 

“  Did  you  find  that  you  could  walk  out  much 
further  than  usual  this  morning?”  inquired  Old 
King  Brady,  busying  hlmsell  at  a  fire,  over  which 
fish  were  frying  in  an  iron  pan  with  a  tremendous 
splutter. 

“Oh,  yes.  A  great  deal  further,”  replied 
Tom,  who  had  begun  to  dress  himself.  “  Where 
the  water  was  over  my  head  yesterday,  this 
morning  it  is  only  up  to  my  shoulders,  and  as 
you  know  I  was  careful  to  choose  dead  low 
water  for  my  bath  in  each  case.” 

“The  island  is  certainly  rising,”  said  Old  King 
Brady,  as  he  turned  the  fish.  “  You  recollet  the 
first  day  we  came  to  this  spot,  Tom,  how  you 
threw  the  two  fish  into  the  water  over  there 
where  now  is  a  beach  not  covered  even  at  high 
tide.  Yes,  the  island  is  rising,  but  I  am  certain 
that  what  we  now  see  is  but  a  small  part  of  its 
original  dimensions.  Probably  the  convulsion 
which  took  it  down  broke  it  into  several  pieces. 
It  would  not  greatly  surprise  me  to  see  the  other 
parts  come  up  out  beyond  us  somewhere  if  we 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  obliged  to  remain 
here  another  month.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  a  bit,  Mr.  Brady.  Is 
breakfast  ready?” 

“All ready.  These  fish  are  done  to  a  turn.” 

“  And  with  plenty  of  ship’s  buscuit  and  piime 
claret  to  wash  them  down  with  our  breakfast 
will  lie  a  famous  one.  Let  us  eat,  it  Mr.  Brady, 
and  then  get  to  work.” 

Six  weeks  had  passed  since  the  day  of  the 
tidal  wave,  and  the  condition  of  the  castaways 
had  materially  changed. 

Though  alone  upon  a  desert  island  with  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Spanish  Main  all  about  them, 
many  happenings  had  come  as  the  days  dragged 
bj,  until  they  had  grown  to  expect  from  each 
succeeding  day  some  fresh  surprise. 

First  had  come  the  discovery  that  the  old  wreck 
upon  the  beach  was  none  other  than  the  pirate 
ship  Bluebird,  in  which,  years  before,  Tom’s  un- 
cle,  Matthew  Minnett,  had  sailed,  and  this 
brought  with  it  the  certainty  that  the  Island, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  raised  up  for  their 
particular  benefit,  was  none  other  than  the  Cor¬ 
pus  Christ!  told  of  in  the  manuscript  taken  from 
the  red  leather  bag. 

It  was  very  wonderful. 

Robbed  of  his  legacy,  bufi'eted  about  by  fate, 
Tom  Carleton  now  found  himself  unexpectedly 
thrown  into  the  very  position  which  his  treach¬ 
erous  cousin  had  sought  to  place  himself,  and 
which  he  had  been  strangely  prevented  from  at¬ 
taining  in  spite  of  all  his  schemes. 

But  was  it  fate? 

Indeed  it  looked  so. 

Still  of  what  avail  was  their  mere  presence  on 
the  Island  when  they  lacked  the  all  important 
paper  which  could' reveal  the  precise  location  of 
the  treasure  as  well  as  the  means  of  leaving  the 
island  once  the  treasure  was  found? 

Stay! 

Let'.it  be|remembered  that  Tom  had  for  his  com 
pan  ion  a  man  to  whom  for  years  fate  had  been 
very  kind. 

Three  times  already  in  this  singular  sequence 
of  adventures  had  Old  King  Brady’s  luck  brought 
them  out  of  danger  and  difficulty. 

Was  it  going  to  desert  tliem  now? 

It  Is  hard  to  foresee  the  future,  and  Old  King 
Brady,  with  his  accustomeil  energy,  once  lie  had 
grasped  the  situation,  wasted  no  time  in  vain  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  attempt,  1ml  went  bravely  lo  work  to 


make  the  best  out  of  their  wretched  situation 
that  circumstances  would  allow. 

First  had  come  the  exploration  of  the  ship 
which  had  proved  a  most  profitable  undertak¬ 
ing,  since  it  yielded  them  many  things  of  which 
they  stood  greatly  in  need. 

When  first  they  boarded  the  Bluebird  and 
began  the  examination  of  her  bold  and  cabins 
both  Tom  and  the  detective  had  expected  to 
find  ghostly  evidence  of  her  pirate  crew. 

In  this  they  were  disappointed. 

Evidently  all  hands  had  been  on  shore  when 
the  earthquake  struck  the  island,  for  not  a 
single  trace  of  a  human  being  did  they  find. 

The  hold  was  filled  with  water,  and  tlie  cabins 
were  in  the  same  condition  ;  the  vessel’s  timbers 
were  covered  with  slime  and  barnacles,  but 
having  been  under  water  were  otherwise  per¬ 
fectly  preserved. 

In  the  galley  an  ax  was  discovered,  and  Old 
King  Brady’s  lirst  care  had  been  to  knock  a 
large  hole  in  the  vessel’s  side  low  down  toward 
the  keel,  which  from  the  position  in  which  she 
lay,  permitted  the  water  to  run  out  freely. 

Then  came  the  time  to  make  a  thorough  explor¬ 
ation,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  im¬ 
mense  store  of  provisions,  though  for  the  most 
part  entirely  unfit  for  use. 

There  were  some  waterproof  packages  of  ship’s 
bread  and  other  articles  of  food,  however,  numer¬ 
ous  cases  of  wine  and  casks  of  spirits,  and  one  or 
two  barrels  of  beef  and  one  of  pork  were  found 
to  be  still  in  a  condition  to  serve  as  food. 

Besides  these  there  were  many  useful  articles 
discovered,  cooking  utensils,  tools  and  the  like. 

One  chest,  containing  clothes,  was  found 
wedged  in  a  corner  of  what  had  been  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  cabin,  and  carefully  covered  with  a  tar¬ 
paulin,  was  discovered  to  be  but  little  injured, 
and,  having  dried  the  garments  in  the  sun,  the 
castaways  found  them  to  be  still  in  condition  to 
serve  as  a  change  for  their  own. 

Of  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  treasure  on 
board  the  Bluebird  they  found  none. 

Still,  even  yet  the  examination  of  the  bales, 
barrels,  and  boxes  which  the  hold  contained  was 
by  no  means  completed,  for  Tom  and  Old  King 
Brady  had  appointed  themselves  other  work  to 
do. 

Now  that  they  knew  lo  a  certainty  that  they 
were  on  the  island  mentioned  in  the  manuscript, 
the  thought  of  the  treasure  was  ever  before 
them,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  tliat  they 
would  not  make  some  effort  to  bring  it  to  light. 

Concerning  the  disposition  of  the  treasure  in 
a  general  way,  the  manuscript  had  been  most 
explicit. 

It  had  been  taken,  said  the  writing,  to  the  pi¬ 
rates’  rendezvous  on  the  island  of  Corpus  Christi, 
and  concealed  within  the  ruinedjchurch. 

They  were  on  the  island  of  Corpus  Christi,  and 
under  the  shadow  of  the  ruined  church  they  had 
been  sleeping  nightly  for  six  long  weeks. 

Still  they  had  not  found  the  faintest  trace  of 
the  treasure,  altlnugh  they  had  toiled  unceasing¬ 
ly  with  that  object  in  view  now  for  many  days. 

Every  foot  of  tlie  cliurcli  had  been  examined, 
both  inside  and  out,  but  with  no  result. 

With  great  labor  they  had  removed  much  of 
the  rubbish  from  tlie  interior,  drained  ofi'  the 
water  from  the  floor,  seeking  in  every  direction 
for  some  secret  apartment  or  hidden  vault 

Evidently  tlie  church  had  been  long  in  rums; 
indeed  there  was  every  evidence  that  its  down¬ 
fall  dated  far  back  of  the  sinking  of  the  island  as 
described  by  Matthew  Minnett. 

Probably  the  island  had  been  subjected  to 
many  earthquakes,  which  would  serve  to  ac¬ 
count  for  its  abandonment,  and  for  the  utter 
absence  of  any  trace  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
priests  and  natives  which  must  once  have  clus¬ 
tered  about  the  church. 


“They  were  probably  nothing  but  huts,”  ex¬ 
plained  Old  King  Brady,  one  evening,  while  he 
and  Tom  were  discussing  the  subject.  “  The 
church  being  the  only  stone  edifice  on  the  isl¬ 
and,  it  alone  has  survived.” 

So  they  built  themselves  a  rude  shelter  out 
of  the  stone  from  the  ruined  church;  and  with 
plenty  of  hard  work  and  the  hope  of  the  treas¬ 
ure,  daily  watchings  for  some  passing  sail  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  towers,  and  trips  of  explor¬ 
ation  about  the  island  and  to  and  from  the  ship, 
the  days  had  passed. 

Meanwhile  a  great  change  had  come  over  the 
appearance  of  the  island. 

Grass,  shrubs,  and  tropical  plants  were  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  every  direction ;  if  they  were  to  re¬ 
main  there  much  longer  their  wilderness  bade 
fair  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

But  let  us  leave  this  long  digression  and  re¬ 
turn. 

“Well,  Mr.  Brady,  which  is  it  to  be,  treasure 
hunting  or  a  day’s  work  over  at  the  ship?”  cried 
Tom,  when  breakfast  was  over. 

“I  thought,” replied  the  detective,  “that  we 
had  already  decided  that.” 

“  That  means  work  at  the  wreck,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

“  I  think  we  ought  to  do  it.  There’s  no  tell¬ 
ing  what  may  happen.  There  are  still  many 
things  in  the  hold  of  the  Bluebird  which  remain 
unexamined.  There  may  be  something  discov¬ 
ered  which  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  us 
in  the  present  condition  of  affairs.” 

“  Well,  so  be  it,  then.  You  get  the  tools 
ready,  and  I’ll  run  up  into  the  tower  of  the  old 
church,  and  see  if  I  can  spy  a  sail  before  we 
start.” 

“Do  so;  and  before  you  come  down  again, 
see  that  the  signal  is  firmly  secured.  From  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  it 
came  up  to  blow  before  long.” 

Tom  was  off  and  back  again  before  Old  King 
Brady  had  restored  the  cooking  utensils  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  crockery  to  their  proper  places  in  the 
stone  hut. 

“  Did  you  see  anything?”  he  asked. 

“Not  a  thing.  It  would  seem  that  you  and  I 
are  destined  to  live  as  hermits  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  if  so,  the  greater 
the  necessity  of  our  making  all  we  can  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Bluebird.  Come,  my  boy,  let  us  be 
off.” 

If  ever  man  and  boy  worked  hard  Old  King 
Brady  and  Tom  Carleton  worked  hard  that  day. 

As  the  morning  advanced  the  cloud  banks  in 
the  eastern  horizon  crept  upward  until  by  three 
o’clock  the  sky  was  completely  obscured. 

Still  the  wind  did  not  rise  as  Old  King  Brady 
had  expected;  a  strange  unwholsomecalra  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  settled  down  upon  them,  there  was  a 
peculiar  greenish-yellow  appearance  to  the  sky 
which  seemed  the  forerunner  of  some  awful 
event. 

“  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  things  a  bit,”  re¬ 
marked  Old  King  Brady,  as  he  descended  from 
the  deck  of  the  Bluebird  into  the  hold  where 
Tom  was  working  away  at  a  little  after  half  past 
four.  “  It  looks  like  a  storm  of  the  worst  kind 
but  it  is  holding  off  strangely.  Just  now  there 
ain’t  a  breath  of  air.” 

“There  ain’t  much  down  here  In  this  hold  at 
all  events,”  answered  Tom,  who,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  was  trying  to  drag  a  huge  wooden  chest 
into  position  where  he  could  attack  it  with  his 
ax.  “Its  hottter  than  blazes,  and  since  every¬ 
thing  we’ve  opened  to-day  has  proved  to  be 
spoiled  and  useless,  I  give  you  fair  warning,  Mr. 
Brady,  that  as  soon  a,s  I  have  broken  into  this 
chest  1  intend  to  strike.” 

“Better  strike  now,”  answered  the  dete^'live. 
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“1  think  we  will  be  belter  off  near  the  chureb  in 
the  little  cove  where  we  dragged  our  boat.” 

“You  don’t  mean  earthquake?”  cried  Tom, 
looking  up  with  a  somewhat  startled  air. 

“That's  what’s  in  my  mind — I  frankly  con¬ 
fess  it.” 

“  Thunder!  wkat  shall  we  do?  ’ 

“  What  can  we  do?  We  are  here  like  rats  in  a 
trap.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  starting  toward  the  boat.” 

“  We’ll  go  DOW,”  answered  Tom  seriously,  and 
throwing  aside  his  ax  he  hastily  pulled  on  his 
coat,  and  a  few  moments  later  saw  them  hurry¬ 
ing  across  the  flats  in  the  direction  of  the  ruined 
church. 

It  grew  darker  and  darker. 

As  they  passed  through  the  strip  of  forest  a 
brjath  of  air  as  hot  as  the  blast  of  some  fiery 
furnace  swept  across  their  faces,  and  the  wind 
sighed  ominously  through  the  leafless  boughs. 

“It’s  coming,  Tom,  it’s  coming,  sure!”  cried 
Old  King  Brady.  “  Run,  boy,  run!  We  must 
make  the  cave  before  it  strikes,” 

On  they  dashed,  passing  out  of  the  forest  and 
ascending  a  little  rise,  which  brought  the  church 
into  full  view. 

Suddenly  Tom  Carleton  stopped. 

“Mr.  Brady!  Mr.  Brady!  Look  there!  look 
there!”  he  cried  in  startled  accents,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  toward  the  great  doorway  of  the 
ruined  church. 

Old  King  Brady’s  gaze  was  instantly  turned  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

To  his  intense  amazement  be  beheld  a  man 
standing  under  the  arch  of  the  doorway. 

Now  in  itself  this  was  sufflciently  startling, 
since  both  were  well  aware  that  no  living  soul 
existed  upon  the  island  save  themselves. 

How  much  more  startling  then  must  it  Lave 
been  for  Old  King  Brady  to  recognize  in  the  face 
turned  toward  him  the  countenance  of  his  com¬ 
panion  on  the  road  to  Sequaket. 

Seen  in  the  strange  lurid  light  which  now  sur¬ 
rounded  them,  the  face  looked  pale  and  ghostly. 
Its  owner  did  not  appear  to  regard  them  at  all, 
but  to  be  looking  off  upon  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  mistaking  it. 

It  was  the  face  of  Phineas  Phipps! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

AT  SEA  ONCE  MORE — ILL-LUCK  FOLLOWS  CRAFTON 

WISE — THE  STRANGE  APPARITION  SEEN  ON  THE 

SHORE. 

“  What’s  the  latitude,  cap?” 

“  Eleven  degrees  and  eight  minutes  north.” 

“  And  the  longitude?” 

“  Exactly  seventy-one.” 

“  We  ought  to  be  right  on  top  of  it  according 
to  my  calculation,”  muttered  Grafton  Wise,  as 
he  turned  away  from  Captain  Ronalds.  “  We 
ought  to  be  right  on  top  of  it,  and  now  just  as 
we’ve  reached  the  spot  it’s  going  to  blow  like 
time'and  send  us  away  out  of  our  course.” 

“  Blow!”  exclaimed  the  captain,  who  had 
overheard  the  observation.  “  You’ll  be  precious 
lucky  if  there  ain’t  something  worse  than  a  blow 
corning,  if  I’m  any  judge  of  the  appearance  of 
the  sky.  Tumble  up  there— tumble  up!  Haul 
in  everything!  Don’t  leave  a  rag  to  catch  the 
breeze!” 

,The  last  part  of  the  captain’s  remark  was  in 
Spanish,  which  was  necessary,  since  the  four  men 
who  constituted  the  crew  of  the  little  schooner 
Maria  Perez  understood  no  other  longue. 

Again  at  sea!  Still  striving  to  accomplish  his 
pnr|»o»e. 

It  was  so. 

With  the  money  recovered  from  the  red  leather 
bag.  Wise  had  cfiart-ered  the  Marla  Perez  and  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  a  drunken  English  sea  cap- 


lain,  who  found  himself  lying  about  the  slums  of 
Aspinwall  without  a  ship. 

It  was  the  best  he  could  do  and  be  had  done 
it. 

Not  that  he  hoped  to  accomplish  more  than 
to  locate  the  exact  position  of  the  sunken  island. 

No  more  was  to  be  looked  for  in  his  present 
situation. 

The  paper  stolen  by  Phipps  having  perished 
with  him. 

Foiled  in  his  purpose.  Wise  had  even  tried  to 
discover  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  agent,  but 
in  vain. 

Then  in  a  rage  he  flung  the  red  leather  bag  into 
the  ditch,  and  thus  another  of  the  many  dark 
chapters  in  this  man’s  strange  career  came  to 
an  end. 

Was  he  chasing  a  chimera— following  an  ignus 
fatuHs  which  was  destined  to  lure  him  to  his 
death?  Precisely  this  was  the  thought  of  Graf¬ 
ton  Wise  when,  a  moment  later,  a  cry  suddenly 
broke  from  the  lips  of  Nicholas  Nodine,  who 
stood  well  forward  leaning  over  the  rail,  which 
sent  all  the  warm  blood  rushing  to  his  heart. 

“Land  ho!  Land  ho!  Look,  Craf!  Look!. 
There  it  is!” 

“  There  what  is?”  shouted  Wise,  rushing  for¬ 
ward. 

“  An  island!  See!  If  Captain  Ronalds  tells 
the  truth  there  should  be  no  island  anywhere 
near  us,  and  yet - ” 

“Ye  gods!”  cried  Wise.  “  Can  it  be  that  the 
recent^earthquake  has  brought  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  surface  again?” 

“To  the  boats!  To  the  boats!” 

Still  again  the  awful  cry  is  heard. 

Wreck  upon  wreck,  disaster  following  disaster. 

Is  such  ever  to  be  the  fate  of  this  man? 

Some  hours  have  passed. 

Hope  raised  at  noon  has  vanished  with  the  de¬ 
scending  sun. 

A  hurricane  of  unparalleled  violence  has  cross¬ 
ed  the  path  of  the  Maria  Perez  and  she  is  a  mast- 
less  wreck  buffeted  about  by  the  waves. 

Still  there  remains  hope. 

The  mysterious  island,  the  very  existence  of 
which  Captain  Ronalds  had  at  first  been  inclined 
to  question,  lies  close  before  them  now. 

Vainly  they  had  striven  to  reacli  it  beforb  the 
storm  struck  them,  and  now,  huddled  together 
in  one  leaky  boat,  they  pulled  for  a  certain  pro¬ 
jecting  sandy  spot  with  all  their  strength. 

“  Craf,  does  it  not  seem  as  thouge  fate  were 
against  us?  Look!  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
its  being  Corpus  Christi.  The  captain  swears 
that  no  island  exists  in  this  latitude,  and - ” 

“ Doubt,”  growled  Wise,  “of  course,  there  is 
no  doubt.  Don’t  you  see,  there's  the  church? 
But  what  can  it  avail  us  now?” 

Nick  was  silent,  nor  did  Wise  speak  again,  for 
indeed  his  voice  could  scarcely  make  itself  heard 
above  the  howling  blast. 

On  and  still  on. 

They  struggled  biavely. 

The  boat  is  a  mere  plaything  at  the  mercy  of 
the  heaving  waves. 

The  fury  of  a  tropical  storm  is  upon  them.  It 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict  their  escape. 

“If  we  can  only  round  that  point  we  may  be 
able  to  make  a  landing,”  growled  the  captain  be¬ 
tween  his  set  teeth. 

To  this  end  the  row^'rs  now  bent  all  their  ef¬ 
forts.  The  moments  passed,  and  it  was  done. 

Then  a  very  singular  thing  came  to  jiass;  so 
singular  that  we  have  hardly  courage  to  relate  it 
here. 

They  had  entered  a  little  cove  now,  and  right 
ahead  of  them  rose  tlie  ruined  church,  which 
had  for  hours  been  the  one  object  of  Wise’s 
attonlioii. 


The  instant — aye,  the  very  instant — they 
passed  tlie  point,  the  wind  suddenly  ceased  to 
blow,  and  there  fell  upon  them  an  awful  calm. 

Suddenly  a  strange,  lurid  light  lit  up  the  sky, 
the  likeAif  which  the  captain  loudly  declared  he 
had  never  seen  before. 

It  illuminated  the  heavens  all  about  them,  it 
caused  the  outlines  of  the  church  to  stand  out 
with  startling  distinctuess. 

They  were  close  in  shore  now,  aud  as  Wise 
turned  his  gaze  in  the  direction  of  the  beach  an 
awful  cry  escaped  him. 

“Look,  Nick!  Look!  Heavenly  Powers! 
Has  that  fiend  come  back  to  earth  to  lure  us  to 
destruction  ?” 

It  was  only  a  man  standing  upon  the  beach 
and  gazing  curiously  toward  them. 

Only  a  man  ! 

That  was  all. 

But  the  man  was  Phineas  Phipps  ! 


CH.4PTER  XX 

PHIPPS  VANISHES— TOM  FINDS  THE  RED  LEATHER 

BAG — PHIPPS  REAPPEARS — WHAT  HAPPENED  IN 

THE  UNDERGROUND  VAULTS  BENEATH  THE  OLD 

CHURCH. 

“  Do  you  see  him?” 

“  I  saw  him — I  do  not  see  him  now.” 

“  You  are  right,  he  has  disappeared  around 
the  corner  of  the  church.  Great  Scott!  Mr, 
Brady,  it  looked  for  all  the  world  like - ” 

“Like  Phineas  Phipps!”  exclaimed  Old  King 
Brady  in  a  low  tone,  and  before  Tom  had  time 
to  add  a  word,  the  detective  had  rushed  forward 
into  the  gloom  which  hung  about  the  ancient 
church. 

Tom  Carleton  followed  with  all  the  rapidity 
possible. 

When  first  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  man  he 
had  been  standing  beneath  the  archway  of  the 
great  centrai  door  iooking  off  upon  the  sea. 

But  even  as  Tom  had  directed  the  attention  of 
his  companion  toward  him,  the  figure  seemed  tG 
glide  forward  into  the  open,  and  passing  around 
the  corner  of  the  tower  nearest  the  ocean,  disap¬ 
peared. 

What  could  it  mean? 

Surely  it  was  impossible  that  any  one  could 
have  landed  on  the  island  without  their  know¬ 
ledge. 

Such  was  Tom’s  first  reflection,  but  as  he  hur¬ 
ried  after  Old  King  Brady  he  remembered  that 
all  day  long  they  had  been  at  the  wreck  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island.  A  dozen  ships  might 
have  landed  in  the  little  cove  behind  the  church 
since  morning  without  their  being  a  bit  the  wiser 
—might  have  come  and  gone  again.  . 

Probably  some  such  thought  was  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  Old  King  brady  as  he  went  dash¬ 
ing  around  the  corner  of  the  tower. 

If,  however,  he  expected  to  see  the  tall  masts 
of  some  vesselYising  before  him  he  was  mistaken. 

Not  only  was  there  nothing  in  sight  except 
the  sea  and  the  sand,  but  the  figure  of  Mr. 
Phipps  had  disappeard  as  well. 

“Phipps!  Phipps!  Hello  there!  Hello!”' 
shouted  the  detective. 

The  wind,  which  was  now  sweeping  in  from 
the  sea  with  fearful  force,  caught  up  his  words 
and  hurled  them  back  in  his  teeth. 

If  Mr.  Phipps  had  stood  ten  yards  in  front  of 
him,  he  could  not  have  heard;  if  he  had  stood 
twenty.  Old  King  Brady  could  not  have  seen 
him,  for  each  succeeding  second  had  served  to 
increase  the  darkness,  already  fully  equal  to  that 
of  night. 

What  could  it  mean? 

Ghosts,  Old  King  Brady  scarcely  believed  in. 
Beside,  lot  it  bo  romomborod,  that  of  all  that  had 
happened  to  Mr.  Phipps,  the  detective  knew 
nothing,  had  no  reason  to  believe  him  dead. 
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“Mr.  Brady!  Mr.  Brady!” 

11  was  Tom  Carloton  calling. 

Ho  came  running  around  the  corner  of  the 
church  holding  something  in  his  hand,  wi^h  ex¬ 
citement  written  all  over  his  face. 

And  that  something  was? 

Well,  nothing  but  an  old  hunting  bag  of  red 
leather,  torn  and  battered. 

Was  not  that  enough? 

Indeed  it  was. 

“The  red  leather  bag!”  ejaculated  Old  King 
Brady.  “  Then  what  we  saw  was  flesh  and  blood 

after  all,  and  not -  Run,  Tom!  It  is  upon  us 

at  last!  Run  for  your  life!” 

Not  Mr.  Phipps — not  the  ghost,  but  the  storm. 

It  seemed  as  though  all  the  reservoirs  of 
Heaven  had  been  suddenly  let  loose  above  their 
beads. 

The  wind  hpwled  madly,  the  waves  beat  upon 
the  sand  with  ominous  pounding,  while  the  rain 
came  pouring  down  through  the  darkness  in  one 
vast  sheet. 

With  one  accord  Tom  Carleton  and  Old  King 
Brady  dashed  around  the  tower  and  into  the 
church. 

From  the  fury  of  such  a  storm  their  rude  hut 
oflered  no  shelter.  The  church  was  roofless: 
there  was  but  one  place  for  them  now,  the 
chancel  behind  the  altar,  on  the  walls  of  which 
was  painted  the  scenes  of  the  crucifixion  already 
described. 

Here  the  broad  arching  roof  remained  perfect, 
and  once  they  stood  beneath  it,  they  found  them¬ 
selves  at  least  shielded  from  the  rain. 

“My  stars!  One  would  fancy  that  the  last 
day  was  upon  us,”  panted  Old  King  Brady.  “  If 
it  was  really  a  man  we  saw  out  there,  he  must 
be  drowned  by  this  time.  Speak,  Tom,  where 
did  you  find  that  bag?” 

“  Saw  it  lying  upon  a  stone  just  inside  the 
church  door,”  replied  Tom,  excitedly.  “  Mr. 
Brady,  what  does  all  this  mean?” 

“  Don’t  ask  me.  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  act- 
iially  the  red  leather  bag  bequeathed  to  you  by 
your  uncle?” 

^  “  Look  for  yourself  and  see,”  answered  Tom, 
holding  up  the  bag. 

There  sure  enough  was  the  name  Matthew 
Miunett  upon  it. 

It  was  very  amazing. 

Puzzle  his  brains  about  the  matter  as  he 
would.  Old  King  Brady  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

Yet  he  had  certainly  seen  Mr.  Phipps— they 
bad  both  seen  him. 

,  Moreover  there  was  the  bag. 

Dark  as  it  was  inside  the  chancel,  there  was 
still  light  enough  to  enable  them  to  distinguish 
objects  at  short  range. 

Old  King  Brady  now  took  the  bag  and  opened 

it. 

Tom  bent  forward  eagerly. 

To  their  added  astonishment  a  folded  paper  lay 
inside. 

Thrusting  in  his  hand  Old  King  Brady  drew 
forth  the  paper. 

It  was  covered  with  writing  so  fine  and  close 
that  to  read  it  was  impossible  in  the  gloom 
which  surrounded  them,  still  it  was  easily  seen 
that  the  writing  closely  resembled  that  upon  the 
sheets  already  in  their  possession— that  it  was 
the  handwriting  of  old  Matthew  Minnett  himself. 

“  Can  you  make  it  out?”  asked  Tom. 

“  No,  I  can’t.  Here,  you  lake  it — your  eyes 
are  younger  than  mine.  Positively  of  all  the 
mysteries  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  encounter 
this  is  the  beat.” 

“  I  can’t  read  it  either,”  answered  Tom,  peer¬ 
ing  at  the  paper.  “  Suppose  you  strike  a 
match.” 

Old  King  Brady  in  response  slung  the  strap  of 
the  red  leather  bag  about  his  nock  and  drew  out 
tiis  match-box. 


He  was  just  about  to  open  it,  when  all  at  once 
the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  fell  upon  their 
ears  advancing  along  the  church  floor. 

The  detective  grasped  Tom’s  arm  with  a  grip 
like  a  vise. 

“  Back,  back  into  the  niche,”  he  whispered. 

“  There  is  some  one  coming.  Not  a  word!  Not 
a  sound.  But  a  moment  now  and  we  shall  know 
with  whom  we  have  to  deal.” 

There  was  behind  them  a  deep  niche  sunk  in 
the  chancel  wall,  where  in  some  former  time  a 
statue  had  perhaps  stood. 

Now  it  was  vacant,  and  so  completely  in  the 
shadow  that  if  they  remained  quiet  there  was  but 
little  risk  of  their  being  seen. 

The  footsteps  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

Now  some  one  was  coming  up  the  steps  along¬ 
side  the  altar  an  instant  later,  and  a  man  stood 
upon  the  spot  they  had  just  left. 

It  was  Mr.  Phipps. 

Even  in  the  gloom  Old  King  Brady  fully  recog¬ 
nized  him. 

He  was  thin  and  pale,  shabbily  dressed,  and 
dripping  from  head  to  foot. 

“  The  bag!  What  can  have  become  of  the 
bag!”  they  heard  him  mutter.  “  Heavens!  what 
a  storm.  Suppose  it  brings  wreck  at  sea,  and  1 
am  doomed  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  my  life  on 
this  horrible  island?  I’m  sure  I  laid  the  bag  on 
the  Slone  outside  there.  Can  my  first  suspicions 
be  correct,  and  the  island  inhabited?  To  be  rob¬ 
bed  of  my  reward  now  would  be  beastly  after  all 
I  have  gone  through.” 

Old  King  Brady  and  Tom  looked  and  listened 
in  amazement.  Twice  Tom  would  have  moved 
forward  but  for  the  detective’s  restraining  pres¬ 
sure  upon  his  arm. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Phipps  stood  irresolute. 

“  Pshaw!  I  can’t  understand  it,  and  Pm  not 
going  to  try,”  they  heard  him  mutter.  “1  re¬ 
member  the  reading  of  the  paper  perfectly.  Here 
is  the  chancel,  there  is  the  picture,  and  already 
i;have  proved  that  the  secret  vaults  exist.  I  may 
as  well  penetrate  them  now,  for  while  this  rain 
lasts  I  am  sure  to  be  undisturbed.” 

Then,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  watchers,  the 
agent  advanced  toward  that  part  of  the  wall  up¬ 
on  which  was  painted  the  scene  of  the  cruci¬ 
fixion. 

A  life-size  figure  of  Mary  Magdalene  standing 
beneath  the  cross  was  now  beside  him,  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  hesitation  he  raised  his  hand 
and  pressed  upon  the  figure’s  left  eye. 

Wonder  of  wonders! 

The  figure  moved  suddenly  inward,  and  at  the 
same  instant  Mr.  Phipps  appeared  to  vanish  from 
their  sight. 

For  a  full  minute  neither  spoke. 

Then  Tom,  who  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer,  tore  away  from  the  grasp  of  the  detect¬ 
ive,  and  started  forward  with  a  bound. 

“Hush!  Restrain  yourseif!”  whispered  Old 
King  Brady,  leaping  after  him  and  once  more 
clutching  his  arm. 

“  Let  me  go!  You  saw!  That  man  knows  the 
secret.” 

“Patience!  A  moment  and  we  will  follow. 
Perhaps  he  means  to  come  back.” 

For  an  instant  they  remained  motionless,  lis¬ 
tening. 

There  was  the  rattle  of  the  rain  upon  the  stone 
pavement  of  the  old  church,  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  the  pounding  of  the  surf  on  the  beach 
without,  but  no  other  sound  reached  their  ears.  ( 

“Come,”  whispered  Old  King  Brady  at  last. 

“  We  will  follow,  but  remember — we  are  un¬ 
armed,” 

He  strode  across  the  chancel,  Tom  Carleton 
following. 

Where  the  figure  of  Mary  Magdalene  had  been 
a  low,  niirrow  doorway  now  stood  open. 

-Old  Kin.;  Brady  thrust  his  head  inside. 


A  flight  of  stone  steps  was  visible  inside  the 
door,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  below  a 
light  could  be  distinguished  flitting  from  side  to 
side  and  moving  still  further  down. 

“Shall  we  risk  it?”  whispered  the  detective, 
“It  is  for  you  to  say.” 

“I  say  yes.” 

An  instant  later  and  they  were  softly  descend¬ 
ing  tho  steps. 

Down,  down,  and  still  down. 

Thirty— forty — fifty  steps  Tom  had  counted, 
when  all  at  once  the  light  was  seen  to  stop,  and 
then  flash  to  the  right  and  the  left. 

Old  King  Brady  caught  Tom’s  arm  again  and 
stopped  him. 

“Watch!”  he  whispered.  “If  the  fellow  is 
alone  we  can  surely  manage  him.  If  there  are 
others,  we  had  better  have  a  care.” 

“  But  where  in  the  world  do  you  suppose  he 
dropped  from?”  breathed  Tom. 

“  You  csk  me  too  much,  I - But  hush,  he 

is  moving  forward  again.” 

It  was  true. 

As  they  looked  below  them,  they  now  beheld 
the  light  flashing  upon  two  horizontal  passages, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  one  leading  off  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left. 

Which  passage  to  take  seemed  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  below  them  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

Presently,  however,  he  chcse  the  left  hand 
passage,  and  passing  beneath  its  arch  the  light 
vanished  in  an  instant,  leaving  Tom  and  the  de¬ 
tective  enshrouded  in  darkness  the  most  pro¬ 
found, 

“Come  on,”  whispered  Old  King  Brady. 

And  together  they  hurried  down  the  steps. 

Presently  they  gained  the  landing,  and  again 
caught  sight  of  the  light,  not  retreating  along 
the  left  hand  passage  as  they  had  expected  to 
see  it,  but  coming  toward  them  rapidly,  the  click 
of  Mr.  Phipps’  boot  heels  upon  the  stone  floor  of 
the  passage  being  audible  as  well. 

“Stand  back!”  whispered  Old  King  Brad}’. 
“For  some  reason  he  is  returning.  I  am  going 
to  grab  him  now,  Tom.  This  has  gone  far 
enough.” 

They  drew  back  into  the  shadow. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  footsteps,  and 
presently  the  insurance  agent  was  seen  emerging 
from  the  passage,  carrying  a  dark  lantern  in  his 
hand. 

“I  chose  the  wrong  road,  confound  it,”  Tom 
heard  him  mutter.  “  That  passage  leads  bunk  up 
against  a  wall,  and  so  much  time  lost.  Now  for 
the  other,  and —  Help!  murder!  Oh,  good  Lord!” 

Witfc  a  sudden  rush  Old  King  Brady  had  leaped 
from  his  concealment  and  seized  Mr.  Phipps  by 
the  arm. 

The  result  was  not  what  had  been  expected. 

Dropping  the  lantern  with  the  cry  just  quoted, 
the  agent  fled  along  the  right  hand  passage, 
shouting  wildly  for  help. 

“Quick!”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  seizing  the 
lantern  and  springing  after  him. 

“  Quick!  I’ve  scared  the  fellow  half  to  death. 
We  nuist  catch  him  and  find  out  what  this  all 
means.” 

On  they  dashed  through  the  right  hand  pas¬ 
sage. 

Presently  tho  cries  of  Mr.  Phipps  ceased, 
though  the  noise  of  his  retreating  footsteps  coulvf 
still  be  heard. 

“Hurry,  hurry !”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady. 
Then  raising  his  voice  aloud  he  shouted : 

“Hello!  Hold  on  there!  We  are  friends.  Hold 
on!” 

There  was  no  response. 

At  tho  same  instant  they  reached  a  point 
where  tho  passage  divided  in  twain. 

Which  road  had  Mr.  Phipps  chosou? 
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Doubtful  aiul  hearing:  no  souiul  now,  Old  King 
Brady  chose  to  still  keep  to  the  right. 

They  had  not  advanced  a  dozen  yards  before 
they  found  further  progress  obstructed  by  an  iron 
door. 

Without  a  word  Old  King  Brady  seized  the 
handle  of,  the  door  and  pulled  upon  it. 

There  was  a  creaking  of  rusty  hinges,  and  then 
the  door  moved  slowly  outward. 

Thrusting  his  lantern  forward,  its  rays  rested 
upon  something  yellow  and  glittering  lying  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

At  the  same  instant  a  strong  gust  of  wind 
swept  across  their  faces. 

In  a  twinkling  the  light  was  extinguished,  and 
the  iron  door  closed  behind  them  with  a  resound¬ 
ing  slam. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  EVERLASTING  MR.  PHIPPS. 

“  Gentlemen,  spare  me!  Spare  me  for  the 
love  of  God!” 

Prostrate  upon  the  earth  before  the  door  of 
the  old  church,  on  the  island  of  Corpus  Christi, 
lay  the  everlasting  Mr.  Phipps. 

Above  him  bent  Crafton  Wise,  with  drawn 
pistol.  Nick  was  holding  him  down.  Captain 
Ronalds  and  his  boat’s  crew  stood  gathered 
around. 

When  Wise  and  his  companions  had  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  agent  standing  on  the  beach,  the 
boat  had  not  been  ten  yards  distant  from  the 
shore. 

He  did  not  seem  to  nrtnd  them,  but  stood  gaz¬ 
ing  out  upon  the  ocean,  never  changing  his  po¬ 
sition  until  the  keel  grated  upon  the  sand. 

Then  he  saw  and  heard  as  well. 

With  a  sharp  cry  of  terror  he  turned  just  in 
timb  to  see  Wise  leap  on  shore,  and  without  wait¬ 
ing  an  instant,  dashed  ofl  in  the  direction  of  the 
church, 

“  Stop!  stop!  or  I’ll  put  a  ball  into  your  back!” 
shouted  Wise,  dashing  after  him.  “Heavens, 
Nick!  It  is  the  man  and  alive!” 

And  without  even  pausing  to  explain  to  his 
astonished  companions.  Wise  rushed  on  after  the 
flying  form  of  Mr.  Phipps. 

All  followed.  . 

Nick,  who  was  the  fleetest  of  foot,  even'passed 
his  friend. 

Contrary  to  h'is  threat.  Wise  did  not  use  his  re¬ 
volver. 

Three  minutes  more  and  the  agent  was  over¬ 
taken  by  Nick,  who  flung  himself  upon  him  just 
as  he  would  have  sprung  through  the  door  of  the 
church. 

“  Speak!  How  came  you  here?  Where  is  that 
paper?”  roared  Wise,  who  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
control  of  himself.  “  This  time  you  shall  not  es¬ 
cape  me,  for - ” 

“Hush!”  whispered  Nick,  suddenly  rising. 
“You  forget  that  we  are  not  alone.” 

“  I  forget  nothing.  We  are  here  on  the  island, 
though  God  knows  how  the  island  came  to  be 
above  water.  This  man - ” 

“Stop!  Stop!  Craf,  you  are  making  a  fool 
of  yourself.  If  you  have  any  control  over  your 
temper  exercise  it  now.” 

He  seized  the  arm  of  the  trembling  agent  and 
roughly  raised  him  as  he  spoke. 

Meanwhile  the  others — none  of  whom  save 
Captain  Ronalds  had  the  least  inkling  of  the 
nature  of  the  errand  which  had  brought  them  to 
the  island,  stood  looking  wonderingly  on. 

“Back  to  the  boat,  men!”  said  Nick,  firmly. 
“  This  business  is  private.  Captain,  we  will  ex¬ 
plain  later  on.” 

He  still  grasped  the  arm  of  the  agent,  and  now 
drew  him  inside  the  church.  Wise  following. 

“Speak  now!”  ho  said.  “What  brings  you 
here  -you,  whom  wo  believed  to  be  dead?” 


“  I  came  because  I  chose  to  come,”  was  the 
short  and  sullen  answer,  “  If  I  am  not  dead  it 
is  no  fault  of  yours.” 

“  Here,  we  have  no  time  for  parley,”  cried 
Wise  suddenly.  “Phipps,  look  at  me!” 

“  Well?” 

“  Why  do  you  persist  in  crossing  our  path  at 
every  turn?” 

“I— I  don’t  persist.  It  has  been  no  choice  of 
mine.  It  is  fate.” 

“  Then  it  is  fated  that  I  shall  shoot  you  inside 
of  five  minutes  if  you  don’t  instantly  reveal  all 
you  know.” 

“  I — I’ll  do  it.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  never 
been  thrown  into  this  business  at  all.” 

“What  brought  you  here?” 

“  A  schooner.” 

“  Where  is  the  schooner?” 

“Gone.” 

“  Be  more  definite,  confound  you  !”  cried 
Wise  angrily,  “Have  you  the  paper  ?  Is  this 
the  island  of  Corpus  Christi  ?  Have  you  dis¬ 
covered  the  treasure  or  not  ?” 

“  You  ask  me  too  many  questions  at  once,” 
replied  Phipps,  trembling  violentl}'.  “  Alh  I 
want  now  is  to  have  my  life  spared  to  me.  I 
have  not  discovered  the  treasure,  and  I  have  not 
got  the  paper,  but  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of 
getting  at  both,  I  think,  if  you  promise  not  to 
shoot,” 

“  Now  ?” 

“  At  any  moment.” 

“  Then  lead  on.” 

“Hadn’t  we  better  wait  till  morning?”  inter¬ 
posed  Nick.  “Ronalds  is  in  the  business,  you 
know,  and  may  cut  up  rusty  if  he  thinks  we  are 
trying  to  get  the  best  of  him  ;  besides,  there’s 
the  crew.” 

“  We’ll  deal  with  them  afterward.  Do  you 
suppose  I’ve  risked  all  I  have  risked  in  this  bus¬ 
iness  to  delay  now  that  the  moment  has  come? 
Phipps,  do  as  you  have  promised.  Fail  me  and 
I'll  fix  j'ou!” 

How  strangely  still  it  had  grown. 

Not  a  sound— not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
while  above  them,  between  the  roofless  walls  of 
that  ancient  sanctuary,  the  heavens  were  illum¬ 
inated  with  that  singular  greenish  light. 

Into  the  chancel  and  through  the  secret  door 
Phipps  now  led  them  without  speaking  a  word. 

His  trembling  limbs  and  pallid  countenance 
betokened  his  terror,  which  seemed  to  increase 
as  they  descended  the  atone  steps. 

At  the  bottom  he  suddenly  paused,  and  mo¬ 
tioned  toward  the  right  hand  passage. 

They  were  provided  with  a  torch  in  the  shape 
of  a  slick  of  some  resinous  wood,  which  Nick,  by 
great  good  fortune,  had  been  able  to  find  in  a 
condition  sufficiently  dry  for  burning  in  one  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  cliancel,  and  which  he  now  held  raised 
above  their  heads. 

“I — it’s  down  that  way  somewhere,”  stam¬ 
mered  Phipiis,  ”  but  don’t  make  me  go  any  fur¬ 
ther,  gentlemen — don’t  for  the  love  of  God.” 

“Go  on!”  cried  Wise,  roughly,  pushing  him 
forward. 

“B — but  I  have  not  b — b — been  there,  I  have 
never  seen  the  treasure.  There  is  some  one  else 
down  there  now,  and  I— I’m  afraid!” 

“Some  one  else!  What  do  you  mean?”  de¬ 
manded  Wise,  seizing  his  arm  and  dragging  him 
hurriedly  into  the  riglit  hand  passage.  “  Speak 
up  quick!  No  shilly  shallying  now.” 

“I — I  don’t  know  who  it  is.  I  was  in  here — 
some  one  sprang  upon  me— my  light— oh!  I 
can’t  go  any  further,  and  I  won’t!” 

He  tore  himself  from  the  grasp  of  Wise,  and 
would  have  fled  had  not  Nick  leaped  across  the 
path. 

“  Catch  him  by  the  neck,  Craf.  Run  him  on 
wliellier  lie  wants  to  go  or  not!”  lie  exclaimed. 
“  We  are  good  for - Oh,  my  Lord!” 


A  light  had  suddenly  burst  upon  them  from 
the  depths  of  Ihe  passage. 

There,  motionless,  facing  them,  stood  an  old 
man  and  anotlior,  who  by  the  side  of  his  com¬ 
panion  looked  to  bo  but  a  boy. 

The  man  grasped  a  small  dark  lantern  in  one 
hand,  and  held  an  immense  golden  candlestick 
in  the  other;  a  hunting-bag  of  red  leather  hung 
at  his  side;  the  boy  carried  two  candlesticks  just 
as  big,  and  a  host  of  bright  yellow  gold  richly 
studded  with  gems  beside. 

A  hoarse  cry  broke  from  the  lips  of  Crafton 
Wise. 

“Tom  CarletonI  Old  King  Brady!  Has  all 
the  world  gone  mad?” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  pirates’  treasure — IN|  CLOSE  QUARTERS — 
IS  IT  AN  EARTHQUAKE  SHOCK? 

As  the  iron  door  went  slamming  back  into  its 
place  behind  Old  King  Brady  and  Tom  Carleton 
at  the  end  of  the  right  hand  passage  a  strong 
current  of  air  swept  across  their  faces,  extin¬ 
guishing  the  light  as  we  have  said. 

Old  King  Brady  felt  Tom  clutch  his  arm  in  the 
darkness. 

“Oh,  Mr,  Brady,”  he  whispered,  “what  are 
we  going  to  do  now?” 

“  Light  the  lantern,”  replied  the  old  detective, 
quietly.  “  I  still  have  a  few  matches  remaining 
in  my  water-proof  safe,  thank  goodness,  and  if  I 
can  only  find  out  how  this  confounded  thing 
works— be  careful— be  careful!  If  you  move 
about  in  that  fashion  you’ll  stumble  down  those 
stairs  next.  It  would  not  be  pleasant  te  break 
your  neck  even  by  falling  on  a  bed  of  gold.”  . 

“Do  you  think  what  we  saw  glittering  down  | 
there  was  actually  gold?”  queried  Tom,  as  the 
lantern  flashed  forth  its  light  again. 

“I  don’t  think— 1  know  it.  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  precious  metal  in  my  time  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  on  that  score.  We  have  discovered  the 
treasure  at  last.  Now  to  see  if  we  have  been 
penned  in  by  the  sudden  closing  of  that  door, 

and  then -  Hark,  friend  Phipps  has  come  to 

life  again.  Don’t  you  hear  him  running  away?’' 

He  had  thrown  himself  against  the  iron  door 
while  speaking,  which  yielded  as  readily  as  be¬ 
fore. 

Back  in  the  darkness  of  the  underground  pas¬ 
sages  the  echo  of  retreating  footsteps  could  be 
distinctly  heard. 

And  Old  King  Bradyjwas  quite  right  iu  his  sur¬ 
mise. 

It  was  Mr.  Phipps  running  away  as  fast  as  his 
cowardly  legs  could  carry  him. 

That  he  fled  from  a  supposed  enemy  only  to 
encounter  a  real  one,  jumped  from  an  imaginary 
frying-pan  into  a  real  fire  has  been  already 
shown,  and  thus  it  had  been  with  the  agect  of 
the  Great  Universal  Cosmopolitan  from  the  first. 

Deep  design?  He  was  incapable  of  it.  Cour¬ 
age  to  encounter  the  dangers  through  which  he 
had  until  now  safely  passed?  He  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  courage  of  a  mouse. 

It  was  all  accident— pure  accident — with  the 
sole  exception  of  his  presence  on  the  island  of 

Corpus  Christi,  which  was  due - But  we  must 

not  anticipate;  let  matters  develop  in  their 
proper  course. 

“I  ought  to  follow  him,”  mused  Old  King 
Brady.  “The  rascal  may  fasten  Chat  secret 
panel  behind  us;  but  as  he  must  reach  it  long 
before  I  could  hope  to  overhaul  him,  we  will 
have  to  take  our  chances,  Tom.  The  treasure 
is  in  our  hands,  at  all  events.  Now  to  sOe  what 
good  fortune  fato  has  .sent.” 

He  turned  abruptly  and  flashed  tlio  lantern 
down  the  stops. 

A  cry  of  amazement  burst  from  Tom  Carlo- 
ton’s  Ups. 
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They  were  gazing  into  a  veritable  treasure- 
vault,  a  curious,  cave-like  apartment,  hollowed 
by  the  hand  of  man  from  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

A  flight  of  five  stone  steps  led  down  to  it,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  lay  piled  in  reckless  confu¬ 
sion  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  thrown  carelessly  one  upon  the  other  over 
the  entire  floor. 

Candlesticks,  radiant  hosts,  cups  and  chalices, 
communion  plate,  rich  vestments,  strange  orna¬ 
ments,  the  uses  of  which  even  Old  King  Brady 
w’as  ignorant.  Everywhere  glittering  gold- 
flashing  gems. 

Together  they  descended,  and  for  many  mo¬ 
ments  stood  in  speechless  wonder  contemplating 
the  wealth  which  lay  exposed  to  their  gaze. 

“Stolen  gold!  Stolen  gold!”  murmured  Old 
King  Brady.  “  There’s  blood  on  every  ounce  of 
it— there’s  a  curse  with  every  gem!” 

Was  he  right? 

During  the  time  which  followed  Tom  Carleton 
many  times  had  reason  to  think  so,  and  yet,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  it  was  to  the  treasure  that 
they  were  to  owe  their  lives. 

Carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  their  dis¬ 
covery,  time  slipped  by  before  they  were  aware 
of  its  passage;  for  beside  the  church  plate  there 
were  several  chests  which  they  stopped  to  exam¬ 
ine,  easily  tearing  the  lids  from  their  rusty  fast¬ 
enings,  and  finding  them  in  each  instance  to  be 
filled  with  gold  and  silver  coins. 

These  chests,  which  were  ranged  together 
along  the  furthermost  end  of  the  vaults,  suggest¬ 
ed  the  thought  that  it  had  been  used  by  the  pi¬ 
rates  as  a  repository  for  their  ill  gotten  wealth 
before  the  sacking  of  the  church  at  Guayaquil, 
as  described  in  the  papers  left  by  Matthew  Min- 
nett. 

“Come!”  exclaimed  Old  King  Brady  at  last, 
“  we  must  get  back  at  once.  We  can  ac&jm- 
plish  nothing  now.  First  to  make  our  way  out 
of  this  hole,  then  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  un¬ 
expected  appearance  of  that  man  Phipps.  We’ll 
take  a  few  samples  of  our  find  with  us  that  we 
may  see  how  they  look  in  the  light  of  day.” 

As  he  spoke  Old  King  Brady  picked  up  one 
of  the  golden  candlesticks  and  moved  toward  the 
stairs. 

Tom,  in  his  eagerness,  burdened  himself  with 
two  others,  and  a  richly  jeweled  host  beside. 

“  Are  we  under  the  sea,  do  you  think?”  he 
asked,  as  they  hurriecj  up  the  steps  and  through 
the  iron  door. 

“No;  I  think  not,”  was  the  reply.  “It  is 
more  probable  that  we  are  beneath  the  bluffs  on 
which  the  church  stands.  That  draught  of  air 
goes  to  prove  it;  most  likely  it  found  its  way 
through  some  opening;  we  must  be  careful  un¬ 
less  we  want  to  be  left  in  the  dark  again.” 

But  there  was  no  repetition  of  the  accident 
just  then. 

The  passage  was  close,  damp  and  foul  smell¬ 
ing,  yet  air  must  find  its  way  in  somewhere  to 
enable  them  to  remain  in  the  vaults  as  long  as 
they  had. 

They  pressed  onward  hurriedly. 

Passing  the  point  where  the  second  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  passage  occurred,  their  ears  were  sud¬ 
denly  greeted  with  the  sound  of  footsteps  de¬ 
scending  the  stairs. 

“Phipps  is  coming  back!”  exclaimed  Tom. 
“  Don’t  you  hear  him?” 

“Phipps!  There’s  half  a  dozen  of  them,” 
answered  Old  King  Brady,  as  shouts  and  muffled 
exclamations  were  heard. 

He  waved  the  lantern  before  them. 

“Tom  Carleton!  Old  King  Brady!  Has  all 
the  world  gone  mad?”  spoke  a  familiar  voice,  as 
a  ffashing  torch  revealed  not  only  Phineas 
Phipps,  but  their  old  enemies  “  Nick  ”  and 
Grafton  Wise! 

“.Stand  your  ground,  Tom!"  whispered  Old 


King  Brady  as  from  the  lips  of  his  companion 
there  broke  a  cry  of  terrified  amazement. 

Then,  as  those  before  him  seemed  to  hesitate, 
he  said  in  his  usual  quiet  tone,  although  unawed: 

“  Gentlemen,  I  warn  you  that  we  are  prepared 
to  resist  any  interference.  Stand  aside  and  let 
us  pass,” 

“Old  King  Brady!  You!  In  Heaven’s  name 
how  came  you  here?” 

“  As  well  might  I  ask  you  the  same  question. 
You  heard  what  I  said.  If  either  one  of  you  raise 
a  hand  to  interfere  with  us  it  will  be  the  worse 
for  you.  Again  I  command  you  to  stand  aside.” 

“And  I,”  replied  the  villain  grimly,  “refuse  to 
obey.  Once  I  spared  your  life,  Brady,  as  well  as 
the  life  of  my  milksop  counin,  Tom  Carleton, 
when  I  might  have  taken  both  had  I  so  chosen. 
I  thought  you  safe  on  your  way  to  Australia,  but 
it  seems  that  again  you  have  crossed  my  path. 
You  have  found  the  pirate’s  treasure!  Then,  by 
heavens,  you  must  light  to  keep  it.  Upon  ’em, 
Nick!  No  fooling  this  time!  Ah!  You  would, 
would  you!  You  puling  coward,  take  that!” 

Save  me,  Mr.  Brady— save  me!  Oh,  save 
me  from  those  fiends!” 

Thus  shrieking  the  little  insurance  agent  sud¬ 
denly  wrenched  his  arm  from  the  grasp  of  Nick 
and  made  one  dive  along  the  passage  toward 
Old  King  Brady  and  Tom. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Bang!  bang! 

With  a  quick  movement  Wise  drew  his  revol¬ 
ver  and  sent  two  shots  crashing  after  him. 

One  went  whizzing  past  the  head  of  Old  King 
Brady  as  the  explosion  awoke  the  echoes;  the 
ocher  appeared  to  have  accomplished  the  errand 
on  which  it  was  sent. 

“Oh,  I’m  killed  —  I’m  dead!”  roared  the 
wretched  man.  “Save  me,  Mr.  Brady— save - ” 

His  speech  remained  uncompleted.  Stagger- 
gering  forward,  shouting  wildly,  Mr.  Phipps  fell 
prostrate  at  Old  King  Brady’s  feet. 

At  the  same  moment  a  deep  and  ominous 
rumble  woke  the  echoes  once  more,  and  a  strong 
current  of  air  went  whirling  past  their  faces,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  in  an  instant  both  lantern  and  torch. 

“Ten  thousand  fiends!”  yelled  Wise,  from  out 
of  the  darkness.  “Fire,  Nick,  fire!  No  matter 
what  happens  don’t  let  them  escape!” 

“Back,  boy,  back!”  cried  Old  King  Brady, 
dropping  the  golden  candlestick  and  clutching 
Tom’s  arm  as  several  shots  in  quick  succession 
made  themselves  audible  through  the  gloom, 
fortunately  without  effect. 

Before  the  words  had  fairly  left  his  lips— be¬ 
fore  they  could  move  a  step,  there  broke  upon 
them  a  loud  rumbling  noise  like  the  rumbling  of 
hundreds  of  heavy  wagons,  shaking  the  rocky 
floor  of  the  passage  so  violently  as  to  throw  the 
detective  off  his  feet. 

An  awful  cry  rang  out  through  the  darkness. 

To  Old  King  Brady  it  suggested  some  lost  soul 
condemned  to  the  torments  of  the  lower  regions 
for  a  thousand  years. 

Once  only,  and  that  but  for  a  brief  moment,  it 
made  itself  heard. 

Then  followed  silence  the  most  profound. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

What  had  happened? 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  question  Old 
King  Brady  as  he  lay  there  in  the  dense  dark¬ 
ness,  for  he  could  not  have  told. 

He  tried  to  rise. 

Even  as  he  made  the  effort  a  deafening  report 
— a  report  equaling  fully  the  discharge  of  a  park 
of  artillery,  burst  upon  him,  shaking  to  all  seem¬ 
ing  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth. 

“  Tom!  Tom!  My  poor  boy,  are  you  alive?” 

“Of  course  I  am,  Mr.  Brady.  I’m  not  hurt. 


though  this  poor  fellow  underneath  me  is  dead,  I 

think.  What  is  it?  An  earthquake?  What - 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  Look  there!” 

Old  King  Brady  was  already  looking. 

It  was  daylight  suddenly  breaking  before  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  spot  where  but  one  short 
moment  their  enemies  had  stood. 

A  strango  grinding,  crunching,  crushing  noise 
was  audible,  mingled  with  which  came  groans 
from  Mr.  Phipps. 

Now  that  it  was  light  Tom  Carleton  could  see 
that  Old  King  Brady  was  on  his  knees,  telliag 
his  beads. 

Phineas  Phipps  lay  face  downward  upon  the 
stone,  groaning  piteously. 

Lost  in  wonder  Tom  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
stared  about  him. 

He  found  himself  standing  at  the  entrance  to  a 
cave  looking  off'  upon  the  sea— looking  where  the 
island  had  been,  but  now  was  not. 

The  storm  had  passed,  and  the  setting  sun 
bursting  from  among  the  black  clouds  shone 
upon  the  heaving  waters  with  all  its  dying  splen¬ 
dor. 

It  shone  also  upon  an  object  far  in  the  distance, 
which  sent  the  boy’s  heart  leaping  into  his  throat 
with  joyous  hope. 

“Look,  look!”  he  cried,  pulling  off  his  old  felt 
hat  and  waving  it  frantically. 

“Look,  Mr.  Brady!  They  see  us,  they  see  us! 
A  sail!  Thank  God,  a  sail! 


“It  is  my  opinion,”  said  Inspector  Molloy,  as 
he  sat,  late  upon  a  certajn  afternoon,  in  his  office 
at  police  headquarters,  talking  with  that  world 
renowned  taker  of  criminals,  Monte,  the  French 
detective.  “  It  is  ray  opinion,  Monte,  that  we 
both  have  seen  the  last  of  an  old  friend  so  far  as 
this  world  is  concerned.  The  burning  of  the^hip 
Magdelena  was  to-day  announced  on  ’Change  as 
a  certainty.  If  the  information  acquired  by  you 
from  that  old  fisherman  in  Sequaket  was  correct, 
and  he  was  actually  delivered  on  board  the  ill- 
fated  ship,  then  it  is  hoping  against  hope  to  hope 
any  longer.  We  may  as  well  resign  ourselves  to 
the  inevitable,  Monte.  Old  King  Brady  is  num¬ 
bered  among - ” 

“  The  living,  not  the  dead!”  spoke  a  deep  voice 
behind  the  inspector,  who,  springing  from  his 
chair  in  amazement,  beheld  standing  in  the  door¬ 
way  the  object  of  his  thoughts. 

“Not  dead,  gentlemen,”  repeated  Old  King 
Brady  calmly,  “though  positively  I  feel  that  1 
ought  to  be,  for  I  owe  my  life  to  a  miracle  if  ever 
man  did  in  this  world.” 

A  miracle!  Ay,  a  series  of  miracles! 

We  repeat  that  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
pages  written,  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  our 
narrative  will  find  belief. 

And  yet  it  should. 

Not  an  incident — not  a  single  incident — has 
been  drawn  from  our  imagination,  but  each  put 
upon  paper  just  as  received  from  the  lips  of  Old 
King  Brady  himself. 

And  yet  it  sadly  taxed  the  credence  of  both  In¬ 
spector  Molloy  and  Monte;  and  that  in  the  face 
of  the  presence  of  Tom  Carleton  and  a  meek  little 
man  in  brown,  who  answered  to  the  name  of 
Phipps,  who  announced  himself  as  agent  of  the 
Great  Universal  Cosmopolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  ready  to  back  up  every  word  Old 
King  Brady  said. 

Besides  which,  though  it  came  later,  was  the 
testimony  of  the  captain  of  the  steamer  Alps,  of 
the  Venezuela  Steamship  Company,  whose  pas¬ 
sengers  the  travelers  had  been  from  the  city  of 
Puerto  Cabello  to  New  York,  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  certain  chests  filled  with  rich 
church  plate  of  gold. 

“But,”  said  the  inspector,  after  listening  to 
the  old  detective’s  story,  “there  is  one  impor¬ 
tant  particular  which  still  remains  unexplained 
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You  have  told  us  how  the  earthquake  came  in 
the  ver)'  nick  of  time  to  save  you  from  your  en¬ 
emies;  how  it  tore  the  island  of  Corpus  Christi  all 
to  pieces,  dividing  it  in  the  middle  of  the  secret 
passage  leading  to  the  treasure  vault,  and  again 
heyond,  carrying  away  half  the  vault  and  leaving 
you  three  safely  perched  upon  the  only  part 
which  remained  above  the  waves. 

“  You  have  told  us  all  this,  Brady,  and  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  it  is  a  most  remarkable  story, 
but  you  have  not  told  us  how  Mr.  Phipps  here 
came  upon  the  island  in  the  first  instance.  Do 
you  intend  for  us  to  understand  that  he  hides 
wings  under  that  brown  coat  of  bis,  or  that  he 
dropped  down  upon  you  from  the  clouds?” 

Old  King  Brady  smiled. 

Tom  Carleton  glanced  at  the  insurance  agent 
and  laughed. 

“  By  no  means,”  answered  the  detective,  quiet¬ 
ly.  “  As  I  was  saying  to  my  friends  here,  as  we 
roue  up  from  the  steamer,  I  am  fully  prepared  to 
have  doubt  cast  upon  my  marvelous  story,  but 
the  part  which  you  seem  inclined  to  question, 
although  I  confess  it  was  very  puzzling  to  us  at 
the  time,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  most  easily 
accounted  for  of  all. 

“  Friend  Phipps  is  no  better  supplied  in  the 
matter  of  flying  than  ordinary  mortals,  nor  did 
he  drop  down  upon  us  from  the  clouds. 

“  When  that  scoundrelly  fellow  Wise  flung 
him  down  the  bank  into  the  ditch,  on  the  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama  for  the  second  time,  Mr.  Phipps 
managed  to  grasp  the  limb  of  an  overhanging 
tree,  and  thus  support  himself  until  the  coast 
was  clear,  when  he  crawled  out  not  a  bit  the 
worse. 

“He  was  without  money  or  friends;  he  had 
cashed  the  draft  not  for  his  own  benefit,  but  with 
the  intention  of  returning  that  much  of  the 
spoil  to  the  insurance  companies,  but  finding 
himself  deprived  even  of  that  resource,  was  now 
in  a  desperate  fix  indeed. 

“  Then  it  was  that  he  fell  in  with  the  captain 
of  a  schooner,  whom  he  had  formerly  known, 
who  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Venezuelan  coast; 
and  feeling  some  interest  in  the  matter  of  the 
pirate’s  treasure,  which  had  caused  him  so  much 
suflering,  and  ascertaining  from  the  captain  that 
he  would  stop  at  the  island  of  Fortalita,  twenty 

miles  distant  from  Corpus  Christi - ” 

“I  persuaded  him  to  take  me  along,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Mr.  Phipps,  suddenly  taking  up  the  con¬ 
versation,  “and  be  did  so.  When  we  discov¬ 
ered  Corpus'Christi  above  the  water,  when  we 
had  supposed  it  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 

I  was  determined  to  land,  for  still  having  the 
paper  found  in  the  red  leather  bag,  I  had  re¬ 
solved  to  seek  for  the  treasure  myself. 

“  Captain  Hedges  tried  to  make  a  landing  but 
■could  not  on  account  of  the  shallows,  so  he  put 
me  ashore  in  a  small  boat,  went  on  to  Fortalita 
and  returned  to  find  the  island  gone  and  mj^self 
with  Old  King  Brady  and  Mr.  Carleton  perched 
upon  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

The  inspector  opened  his  eyes  to  their  widest 
extent. 

Monte,  with  a  suppressed  “  humph,”  lit  a 
fresh  cigar. 

“Better  not  publish  that  yarn,  Brady,”  said 
the  latter. 

Fortunately  for  my  reader  Monte’s  suggestion 
was  not  adopted;  otherwise  this  remarkable  tale 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world. 

Publish  it!  Why  should  Old  King  Brady  not 
publish  it? 

Go  down  to  the  Marine  Exchange,  and  you 
will  find  recorded  the  burning  of  the  Magdelena, 
and  the  wreck  of  the  Seraphina  aud  Susan; 
though,  of  course,  the  fate  of  the  Raven  is  not 
mentioned,  since^she  was  a  clandestine  craft. 

Go  up  to  the  rooms  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  .Society  and  3'on  may  rend  In  their  rec¬ 


ords  a  full  description  of  the  remarkable  earth¬ 
quakes  in  Venezuela  and  the  Antilles  on  the  v*ery 
day  the  breaking  up  of  the  island  of  Corpus 
Christi  occurred. 

“Not  much  of  a  detective  story,  though,"  did 
we  hear  some  one  remark. 

Very  true;  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  Old 
King  Brady. 

He  started  out  from  the  offlce  of  the  Eagle 
Life  Insurance  Company  to  solve  the  mj’stery. 
When  next  he  entered  it  he  was  not  only  in  a 
position  to  positively  swear  to  the  death  of  Nich¬ 
olas  Nodine,  but  also  that  of  Crafton  Wise,  alias 
Joe  Blackwell. 

This  time  Nodine  was  actually  dead— who 
could  doubt  it? 

His  body,  however,  did  not  repose  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  Sequaket  creek,  but  in  the  depths  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea. 

Thus  ended  the  chapter,  so  far  as  the  insur¬ 
ance  companies  were  concerned. 

And  the  pirate’s  treasure? 

There  was  but  little  of  it  remaining. 

When  the  earthquake- came  it  split  the  island 
of  Corpus  Christi  into  three  parts. 

With  one  part — by  many  times  the  largest — 
sank  the  old  church  and  that  portion  of  the  se¬ 
cret  passage  in  which  were  “  Nick  ”  and  Wise, 
probably— for  they  were  never  seen  again — tak¬ 
ing  down  Captain  Ronalds  and  his  boat’s  crew 
as  well. 

With  another  fully  one-half  of  the  treasure 
vault  went  down,  while  to  the  fact  that  the  third 
and  smaller  part  remained  Old  King  Brady  and 
his  companions  owed  their  escape. 

Still  they  saved  something.  The  chests  of 
money  were  gone,  but  much  of  the  church  plate 
remained. 

Old  King  Brady  would  not  touch  a  penny  of  it, 
although  when  it  came  to  be  melted  up  there 
was  realized  from  $100,000  all  told. 

Of  this  sura  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
schooner  which  had  rescued  them  demanded 
and  obtained  a  full  half. 

Of  what  remained  Tom  took  two-thirds,  giving 
Mr.  Phipps — who,  by  the  way,  had  been  but 
slightly  injured — as  a  recompense  for  his  part 
in  the  discovery  of  the  treasure,  one-third. 

Will  some  future  convulsion  in  those  wild  trop¬ 
ical  regions  ever  bring  the  remainder  of  the 
treasure  to  light? 

It  is  doubtful,  nor  does  Tom  Carleton  require 
it,  for  with  his  portion  he  engaged  in  business, 
and  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  make  a  fortune  for 
himself. 

“If  the  other  half  of  the  cave  lay  open  at 
my  feet  I  would  not  use  the  wealth  it  contains 
for  my  own  purposes,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I 
want  no  gold  that’s  stained  with  crime.” 

But  then  Old  King  Brady  was  rich  already,  and 
that  made  a  difference. 

One  thing  only  he  has  kept  as  a  memorial  of 
these  strange  adventures  by  land  and  sea. 

It  is  The  Red  Leather  Bag. 

[THE  END.] 


SLAINAT  HIS  WEDDING  FEAST. 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS. 

I  _ 

The  first  time  I  visited  Midhampton  was  in 
pursuit  of  a  young  fellow  who  had  embezzled  a 
few  hundred  pounds.  I  traced  him  to  the  bar¬ 
racks,  where,  having  spent  all  his  money,  he 
had  enlisted.  Having  taken  the  shilling  before 
noon,  he  went  to  enjoy  himself  in  the  great 
manufacturing  town  till  the  evening,  when  he 
was  instructed  to  return  to  sleep,  preparatory  to 
going  before  the  doctor  early  next  morning,  and 
being  attested  before  the  magistrate. 

It  was  a  nasty,  cold  night  when  I  returned  to 
the  military  quarters,  and  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  the  sergeant  who  accompanied 
me  an  intelligent  and  superior  man. 

The  street  in  front  of  the  barracks  was  a  wide 
thoroughfare,  well  lit  up  by  the  shops  and  pub¬ 
lic  houses  on  the  opposite  side.  Being  quite  a 
mile  from  the  town,  a  black  gap  seemed  to  lie 
between  them  and  it.  Three  miles  further  on  is 
the  smaller  community  of  Hilston,  and  the  ser¬ 
geant  explained  to  me  that  the  roadway  formed 
something  like  an  irregular  semi-circle,  so  that 
actually  the  distance,  as  the  crow  flies,  was  less 
than  four  miles. 

“  The  fact  is,”  he  continued,  “  there  is  a  path¬ 
way  across  the  moor  which  is  quite  a  mile 
shorter,  and  foot  passengers  in  the  daytime 
mostly  use  that  way.  It  starts  from  the  bottom 
end  of  High  street,  and  the  soldiers  at  ‘  Tattoo* 
mostly  return  that  way,  although  some  of  them 
come  to  rare  grief  when  a  bit  ‘  top-heavy,’  for 
the  waste  ground  is  full  of  ruts  and  holes,  and, 
in  the  winter  time  particularly,  big  pools  are 
formed  in  which  more  than  one  warrior  has  closed 
an  Inglorious  career.  It’s  a  dismal  spot,  and  the 
mere  sight  of  it  gives  me  the  ‘  blues.’  ” 

“There’s  a  sentry  on  the  back  gate  then,  I 
suppose?”  I  said. 

“’riiere’s  a  sentry  on  the  gate  leading  to  the 
back  of  the  officers’  quarters,  and  from  there  an¬ 
other  gate  leading  into  the  barrack  square,  but 
that  is  closed  at  tattoo,  so  that  men  who  are 
late  must  pass  the  main  guard.  I  expect  that 
will  be  closed  earlier  to-night,”  continued  the 
sergeant,  “  for  there  are  great  ‘  goings  on  ’  among 
the  officers.” 

“Indeed!”  I  said. 

“Yes,”  continued  my  informant.  “I  don’t 
suppose  the  old  building  has  ever  witnessed 
such  a  scene  before.  The  adjutant  of  the  Third 
Battalion  of  the  Midhamptonshire  Regiment — 
that  is  the  militia — was  married  this  morning  to 
the  colonel’s  niece,  and  as  it  is  the  last  day  of 
the  annual  training,  the  wedding  breakfast  is 
made  a  general-guest-night,  and  the  fair  sex  are 
of  course  very  v/ell  represented.” 

“  There  is  no  regular  regiment  here,  then?”  I 
remarked. 

“No;  only  the  depot  of  the  first  battalion,  at 
present  at  the  Cape.” 

After  a  short  delay,  I  cried : 

“  Since  it  is  not  yet  tattoo,  our  men  could 
manage  to  get  in  by  the  back  gate.” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  is  at  all  likely,”  returned  my 
companion,  “unless,  indeed,  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  some  of  the  other  men.  We  may, 
however,  have  a  walk  round.  In  the  meantime. 
I’ll  just  ask  the  corporal  to  detain  the  youth  in  tlie 
guardroom,  should  he  turn  up  in  our  absence.” 

Having  done  so.  we  walked  leisurely  along  the 
front  wall  In  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  thou 
turned  up  alongside  the  higher  one  running  at. 
right  angles,  within  a  few  feet  of  which  the  dwell¬ 
ings  wore  built.  The  chill  rain  was  drizzling  in 
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our  faces,  aiul  botti  wiUi  one  accord  raised  the 
collars  of  our  overcoats.  At  the  same  instant, 
and  before  we  had  left  the  highway  twelve  paces, 
we  heard  something  that  caused  the  sergeant  to, 
cry: 

“  ITalloal” 

“  What’s  that?”  I  exclaimed. 

“  It’s  a  shot,”  he  returned. 

#“  There’s  no  practice  going  on  inside  just 
now,”  I  proceeded. 

“Not  at  this  hour,”  he  replied.  “There 
must  be  something  wrong.  The  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  behind  us— the  main  entrance,  in 
fact.  Two  years  ago  a  sergeant,  who  expected 
being  ‘broken’  for  drunkenness,  shot  himself  in 
the  guard-room.  I  hope  it  isn’t  such  another 
case.” 

“Let’s  see,”  I  cried,  and  I  setoff  running  in 
the  direction  we  had  come,  followed  by  the 
heavier  and  more  deliberate  man  in  uniform. 

When  we  got  to  the  main  gate,  one  of  the 
servants  had  just  arrived  from  the  mess,  breatn- 
less  from  running,  and  white  with  horror. 

“The  colonel  orders  the  large  gate  to  be  shut, 
a  policeman  sent  for,  and  every  man  who  enters 
after  now  to  be  detained  before  going  to  his 
quarters.” 

“  Here  is  a  police-sergeant,”  said  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard,  as  we  entered.  “  What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter?” 

“The  adjutant  has  just  been  shot— dead — 
through  the  mess-room  window!” 

There  was  a  general  cry  of  amazement  and 
horror  from  the  men  forming  the  guard.  I  was 
disgusted  with  the  job  I  was  on,  which  gave  no 
opportunity  for  exercising  skill,  and  felt  some¬ 
how  elated  that  I  happened  to  be  on  the  spot 
when  what  promised  to  be  a  very  m3'Steriou3 
affair  occurred.  Addressing  the  servant,  who 
was  clad  in  a  blue  striped  jacket  of  the  Eton  cut, 
I  cried: 

“  Lead  roe  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  the 
shortest  way.”  Then,  turning  to  the  officer  in 
uniform,  I  added:  “Come  along,  sergeant,” 
and  commenced  running  across  the  spacious  pa¬ 
rade  ground  in  the  wake  of  the  man  who  brought 
the  news.  I  had  not  run  quick  enough,  however, 
to  prevent  me  from  hearing  one  of  the  soldiers 
Bay: 

“  And  so  the  beggar’s  shot  at  last.  I  always 
thought  some  one  would  brain  him.” 

Another  voice  murmured  something  like 
“Serve  him  right.”  But  that  was  not  the  time 
to  make  inquiries,  nor  the  place. 

We  entered  the  spacious  hall  of  the  officers’ 
quarters,  and  the  sounds  of  women  screaming 
and  weeping  could  be  heard  on  every  hand.  At 
the  door  of  the  mess-room  an  elderly  gentleman 
in  mess  costume  stopped  the  way. 

“Ah,  a  policeman  at  last,”  he  said. 

“This  gentleman,”  said  the  police-sergeant, 
“  is  Inspector  Poynter,  from  Scotland  Yard — 
fortunately  here  on  other  business.” 

“  This  way,  sir,’’  cried  the  major- for  that  w.as 
this  gentleman’s  rank.  “  Thank  heaven  you  are 
on  the  spot,”  and  he  led  the  way  into  the  great 
room,  around  which  a  few  men  in  uniform  and 
private  dress  were  standing,  pale-faced  and 
hushed,  in  the  presence  of  death.  Two  army 
doctors  were  leaning  over  the  chair  of  tlie  mur¬ 
dered  man,  and  they  had  already  pronounced  life 
to  be  extinct. 

As  I  advanced  announced,  the  med  ic.al  men 
stood  aside,  and  I  saw  a  stout  man  lying  back 
inanimate  in  the  circular  chair  wliich  he  had  oc¬ 
cupied  at  the  feast.  He  was  in  all  likelihood 
forty  years  of  age,  hook-nosed,  and  I  should 
imagine  tliat  liis  habitual  expression  might  be 
termed  fierce  and  commanding.  His  eyebrows 
were  husliy  and  heavy,  and  met  over  the  nose, 
while  tiis  large  mustache  joineii  short  wldskers 
at  the  end.s.  fJliastly  pale,  a  liluish  tinsre  re¬ 


mained  upon  the  nose  and  cheeks,  and  this 
seuined  to  indicate  that  his  countenance  was  not 
only  weather-beaten,  but  marked  by  tokens 
only  to  be  seen  on  the  faces  of  these  who  are 
fond  of  wine  and  similar  beverages,  and  who  use 
them  unsparingly. 

“Will  you  see  that  nothing  is  moved?”  I 
.asked  the  police  sergeant;  and  having  explained 
the  necessity  of  this  precaution  to  the  major,  1 
e.xamined  the  surroundings. 

The  white  damask  cloth  in  front  of  the  chair 
was  crimson  and  wet  with  his  heart’s  blood. 
There  were  four  very  large  and  wide  windows 
looking  toward  the  moorland,  and  the  deceased 
man  had  been  seated  right  opposite  the  one  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  room- the  endw  here  the 
head  of  the  table  was. 

It  was  explained  that  Captain  Mervyn — that 
was  his  name — was  in  the  act  of  rising  to  reply 
to  the  toast  of  the  bride’s  health,  when  the  fatal 
bullet  came  crashing  through  the  window  to 
penetrate  his  heart.  Standing  as  nearly  jn  his 
then  position  as  possible,  I  saw  the  hole  in  the 
glass,  with  the  numberless  cracks  radiating 
from  the  round  center.  In  the  gloomy  liglu  of 
the  space  between  the  window  and  the  moor¬ 
land,  I  discerned  something  like  the  ruins  of  a 
house.  Wlien  I  had  noted  everything,  I  in¬ 
formed  the  doctors  that  the  body  might  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  captain’s  bedroom,  if  they  wished 
it,  and  that  gentleman  might  take  away  what¬ 
ever  possessions  they  had  on  the  tables.  Mean¬ 
time,  I  left  the  room  in  charge  of  a  constable 
who  had  just  arrived,  and  with  the  sergeant 
proceeded  to  examine  the  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Upon  entering  the  building,  I  noticed  that  a 
flight  of  six  steps  led  up  to  the  hall,  and  a  side 
flight  of  a  similar  number  led  down  to  the  area 
and  the  kitchens.  From  this  it  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  although  the  mess-room  might  be 
said  to  be  on  the  ground-floor,  it  was  still  high 
enough  to-be  classed  a  first-floor. 

Going  out  at  the  back  door,  we  descended  the 
same  number  of  steps,  find  here  I  found  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  officers,  servants,  soldiers  and 
militiamen,  the  latter  half-chad,  just  as  they  had 
run  from  their  dormitories,  the  canteen,  or  the 
recreation  rooms.  The  colonel  was  there  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  and  distress.  He  had, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  taken  the  precaution 
to  put  an  extra  gu.ard  of  a  sergeant  and  two 
men  on  the  gate,  and  no  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  or  pass  out  except  a  few  officers  who 
had  rushed  out  bareheaded  in  pursuit  of  the  as- 
s.assin. 

I  noticed  to  my  dismay  that  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  street  had  gathered  outside  the 
walls.  Passing  through  the  gateway,  after  be¬ 
ing  introduced  to  the  colonel,  I  saw  that  the 
ground  to  the  .moorland  rose  slightly,  and  that 
the  roofless  ruins  of  a  hut  stood  upon  the  very 
edge  of  the  rise,  and  directly  opposite  the  brok¬ 
er.  window,  and  this  window  was  opposite  the 
gateway.  Little  more  than  a  glance  sufficed  to 
show  me  that  a  firearm,  resting  horizontally 
upon  the  sill  of  what  once  was  a  window  in  the 
hut,  would  convey  a  bullet  to  the  billet  this  faUal 
one  h.ad  found. 

“The  shot  has  been  fired  from  this  hut,"  I 
intimated.  “  Will  you  see  that  no  one  enters 
it?’* 

I  proceeded  to  the  sergeant. 

As  I  spoke  two  young  officers,  clad  in  mess 
jackets,  advanced  from  the  ruins,  and  one  of 
them  said: 

“We  have  Iieen  there  ” - but  before  I  could 

answer  I  hoard  other  words  spoken  in  ilie  close 
vicinity  which  commanded  my  attention,  al¬ 
though  I  took  c.are  not  to  appear  to  tie  listen¬ 
ing.  The  words  were  these: 

“  Someliody  has  tieen  killed — who  is  it?”  and 


before  I  could  Interfere  the  second  officer  replied 
to  the  speaker: 

“  Miss  Brooks - ” 

“  Miss  Brooks!  Great  heavens!  Not  Captain 
Mervyn - ” 

The  rain  was  coming  down  again,  but  in  a 
dense,  misty  kind  of  way.  Some  men  came  out 
with  lanterns,  and  a  guard  was  put  on  the  ruins 
at  my  request.  I  then  noticed  that  the  two 
young  officers  who  had  come  from  them,  and 
the  civilian  who  had  spoken  so  strangely  and 
suspiciously,  were  not  only  wet  but  stained  and 
splashed  with  mud  from  head  to  foot.  The  offi¬ 
cer  who  had  uttered  the  words  “Miss  Brooks” 
had  evidently  fallen  more  than  once,  for  his  fine 
scarlet  mess  jacket  was  bedaubed  all  up  on  one 
side. 

Taking  the  first  young  officer  and  the  police 
sergeant  aside,  I  asked  tlie  former  if  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  young  gentleman  to  whom  his 
companion  was  now  speaking. 

“  Oh,  yes;  he  is  a  friend  of  most  of  us.” 

“  His  name?” 

“  Sidney  Beryl.” 

“  Any  profession?” 

“No.”  Then  with  sudden  suspicion:  “Sure¬ 
ly  you  don’t  suspect  him?” 

“  I  can’t  say  yet,”  I  replied. 

Then  turning  to  the  sergeant,  I  asked  him  to 
disperse  the  crowd,  if  possible,  while  I  proceeded 
with  my  examination. 

“  What  is  your  friend’s  name?”  I  asked  the 
officer  I  was  talking  to— “the  gentleman  speak¬ 
ing  to  Beryl.” 

“His  name  is  Bromley— Lieutenant  Brom¬ 
ley.” 

“  And  yours?” 

“  Clayton — Captain  Clayton.” 

“Ask  Mr.  Bromley  and  Mr.  Beryl  to  step  this 
way,”  I  said  to  the  police- sergeant,  “and  then 
request  the  people  to  disperse.” 

“  Now,  Captain  Clayton,”  I  began,  “  will  you 
kindly  tell  me  all  j’ou  know— briefly— before 
your  friend  approaches,  and  before  we  retire 
within  the  building.” 

“  If  you  will  oblige  me  by  asking  some  one  to 
send  our  servants  out  with  our  caps  and  great 
coats,”  he  returned. 

Then  he  went  on,  after  the  message  was  rent: 

“  When  the  shot  was  fired,  it  caused  the  great¬ 
est  consternation,  I  need  not  say.  Bromley  and 
I  were  nearest  the  door,  and  distinctly  saw  the 
flash  through  the  lower  window’s.  Upon  one 
impulse  we  both  rushed  out.  My  first  thought 
was  that  the  sentry  was  the  murderer,  but  when 
we  reached  the  back  door  we  saw  the  mao  com¬ 
ing  hurriedly  from  the  box  ten  yards  in  the  other 
direction,  where  he  had  naturally  taken  refuge 
from  the  rain. 

“  I  hurried  out  at  the  back  gateway,  closely 
followed  by  Bromley.  Leaping  up  beside  the 
ruins,  we  both  at  one  moment  saw  some  one  run¬ 
ning  across  the  moor - ” 

“  At  one  moment?” 

“  Yes,  because  just  as  I  was  about  to  cry 
‘  There  he  is!’ the  same  words  were  uttered  by 
Bromley,  and  we  both  set  ofl’  in  pursuit.  It  was 
dark,  and  grew  darker  there  in  the  hollow;  and 
Bromley,  who  got  in  front  of  me,  stumbled  and 
fell  in  a  slimy  pool.  Before  I  could  pull  up  I 
went  right  over  him.  When  we  got  up  we  hur¬ 
ried  on  in  the  direction  of  the  wood  or  plantation 
to  the  left  there.  We  had  not  gone  far,  how¬ 
ever,  when  I  looked  to  the  right  and  saw  a  fig¬ 
ure  running  along  the  elevated  groun-l  which 
skirts  the  high-road  to  Hilston.  Changing  our 
course,  we  stumbled  along  in  that  direction,  but 
when  we  approached  tho  rising  stretch  we  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  the  noise  of  wheel.s.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  vehicle  had  just  been  started,  and  when 
wo  reached  the  ridge  upon  which  he  h:\ii  seen 
the  running  man  clearly  defined,  silhouette  fa.sli- 
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ion  asrainst  the  lon<;  line  of  pale  bine  sky,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen,  aiul  the  noise  of  the  wheels  hail 
died  away,  leaving  us  perfectly  piizzloii  as  to 
which  direction  the  cab— or  whatever  it  was — 
had  gone.” 

“  And  then - ” 

"  We  returned  after  a  little  consultation.  It 
was  still  raining  sharply,  and  we  fancy  we  came 
up  to  the  ruinsjthere  without  being  observed  by 
those  within  the  barrack  walla  and  at  the  gate. 
Bromley,  wdio  has  injured  himself  slightly,  was 
for  going  to  his  quarters  at  once;  but  as  I  said 
I  meant  to  explore  the  ruins  before  going  in,  he 
accompanied  me,  protesting,  however,  that  we 
could  find  nothing  in  there.” 

“He  was  wrong,  however,”  I  said,  “  for  j’ou 
found  that  piece  of  half-burned  paper  which  you 
have  in  your  hand,” 

“  Yes,”  faltered  Captain  Clayton.  “  You  have 
sharp  eyes,  sir.” 

“It  is  my  profession  to  have  sharp  eyes,”  I 
answered.  “Will  you  permit  me  to  examine 
your  paper?” 

He  gave  the  scrap  up  reluctantly.  Turning  in 
such  a  way  that  the  light  of  tlie  mess-room  win¬ 
dows  fell  upon  it,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  bit  of  what 
newspaper  people  call  a  “  proof.”  Looking 
closer,  1  perceived  that  the  words  printed  form¬ 
ed  a  fragment  of  a  verse  or  two.  I  have  pre¬ 
served  a  copy  of  the  fragment — here  it  is: 

of  golden  day, 
of  moonlit  night; 

as  autumn  gray, 
ing  on  my  sight, 
cease  to  meet, 
break  the  spell : 
on  memories  sweet. 

Farewell!  Farewell! 

“  You  will  permit  me  to  retain  this,”  I  said  to 
Captain  Clayton,  who  now  was  enabled  to  don 
his  gray  coat  and  cap. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  but  with  a  hesitation 
,  which  I  mentally  noted. 

Having  elicited  as  much  as  possible  from  this 
gentleman,  I  found  an  opportunity  of  listening  to 
his  companion,  Mr.  Bromley,  but  the  information 
received  tallied  in  every  particular.  From  him  I 
learned  that  Mr.  Beryl  was  the  son  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  been  nearly  rained  by  the  failure 
of  a  bank  before  his  decease.  Sydney  had  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  London  mixing  in  good  so¬ 
ciety,  and  winning. the  reputation  of  being  some¬ 
thing  of  a  poet.  Upon  the  death  of  his  only 
parent  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  the 
fragment  of  property  left  him.  He  still  wrote 
verses  and  amused  himself  by  having  them  printed 
for  private  circulation  among  his  riends.  He 
had  long  been  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Miss 
Brooks,  whose  uncle  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  latter,  however,  objected  to  him  as  a  hus¬ 
band  for  his  niece  after  the  loss  of  his  fortune, 
and  he  was  finally  rejected  upon  the  circulation 
of  certain  rumors  regarding  the  dissipated  nature 
of  his  life  in  London. 

The  sergeant  of  police  being  on  night  dutj^  I 
requested  him  to  be  present  at  the  changing  of 
the  guard  on  the  ruins  daring  the  night.  Then 
having  sent  a  messenger  for  the  coroner’s  atten¬ 
dance,  I  walked  homeward  with  the  sergeant, 
and  greatly  to  his  amazement  procured  a  con¬ 
stable  to  watch  Mr.  Beryl’s  house  all  night. 

Next  morning  at  daylight  I  was  at  the  ruins. 
The  sergeant  had  not  yet  gone  off  duty,  and  we 
both  began  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  old 
but  together.  The  rain  had  passed  ofi',  and  the 
■soft  mud  of  the  night  before  had  become  glutin¬ 
ous.  I  then  demonstrated  clearly  to  the  amazed 
pollce-sorgeantthat  four  distinct  individuals  had 
i-ntereiJ  the  place  the  night  before;  but  while  I 
astonished  my  companion  I  was  not  a  little  start¬ 
led  myself,  for  one  of  the  four  Individuals  had 
most  ciTlalnly  bwm  a  woman— a  woman  with  a 
/ery  imall  foot,  and  the  boots  or  shoes  worn 


were  of  the  most  fashionable  make,  with  very 
high  and  pointed  heels. 

Having  procured  the  boots  worn  by  Captaiii 
Clayton  and  Mr.  Bromley  the  night  before,  and 
verified  the  imprints  made  by  these,  I  made  in¬ 
quiries,  and  discovered  that  none,  of  the  ladies 
present  et  the  breakfast  had  passed  beyond  the 
door  of  the  building  until  they  finally  left  by  the 
front  door  and  front  gate.  As  soon  as  Captain 
Clayton  made  his  appearance  I  asked  him  if  any¬ 
one  else  had  accompanied  his  friend  and  himself 
into  the  interior  of  the  hut.  He  answered  “  No,” 
pointedly,  and  when  I  said  that  there  was  clear 
and  distinct  marks  ol  another  pair  of  masculine 
boots  or  shoes  he  cried : 

“You  are  a  most  extraordinary  fellow,  and  it 
is— it  seems  to  me— impossible  to  conceal  any¬ 
thing  from  you.  I  suppose  it  is  my  duty  to 
speak  out,”  he  continued,  with  a  sigh,  “and 
yet  I  feel  as  certain  as  I  am  that  I  live  and 
breathe  that  Sidney  Beryl  is  as  innocent  as  I  am.” 

“  Sidney  Beryl!”  I  repeated.  “  What  of  him?” 

“  I  told  you,”  continued  the  captain,  “  that  my 
friend  and  I  entered  the  ruined  hut  together. 
V/eil,  when  we  were  about  to  leave  we  saw  an¬ 
other  man  enter  by  the  outer  doorway.  I  pulled 
Bromley  aside  into  the  shadow,  and  saw  Beryl 
pass  us.  He  walked  right  into  the  inner  room 
and  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  out  of  the  very 
opening  from  which  you  said,  last  night,  you 
thought  the  fatal  shot  was  fired.  We  hurried  cut 
and  got  round  toward  the  gate  by  the  left  to  the 
ruin,  when  we  met  you.  A  moment  afterward 
we  heard  Beryl  speak,  and  saw  that  he  must  have 
come  round  by  the  other  side.” 

“He  very  likely  returned  to  see  if  he  had 
dropped  anything  on  his  former  visit  to  the  spot,” 
I  murmured.  “  Did  you  notice  from  what  direc¬ 
tion  he  came  when  you  first  saw  him?” 

“  No,”  was  the  captain'’s  reply,  apparently 
horrified  at  the  web  I  was  weaving  round  the 
verse-writing  lover  of  Edith  Brooks. 

“Do  you  think,”  I  proceeded  to  ask,  “that 
supposing  he  were  the  figure  you  saw  running 
away,  he  could  have  got  back  by  the  highway  in 
time  to  mingle  with  the  people  who  had  gather¬ 
ed  there?” 

“I  should  think  so,”  returned  Captain  Clay¬ 
ton,  “.particularly  if  he  had  a  vehicle  of  some 
kind  waiting.” 

“  I  must  send  round  to  his  house  and  procure 
the  boots  Mr,  Beryl  wore  last  night,”  I  mur¬ 
mured,  thoughtfully. 

“That  will  he  unnecessary,”  a  voice  replied. 
“  The  boots  are  here.” 

Looking  up,  I  saw  Mr.  Beryl,  pale  and  worn- 
looking  standing  in  front  of  us  behind  the  hut. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  them?”  he  inquired, 
proudly,  and  with  a  sneer. 

“  I  wished  to  discover  if  you  had  entered  this 
ruin  last  night,”  I  replied,  somewhat  taken 
aback. 

i  “You  will  have  no  difficulty  in  that,  because 
I  tell  you  I  did  enter  there  last  night.” 

“  More  than  once?” 

“No;  only  once.” 

“Indeed!” 

“  Indeed.  Do  you  doubt  my  word?” 

“  I  do,”  I  returned. 

“Insolent!”  he  exclaimed. 

But  I  proceeded  with  my  examination,  al¬ 
though  I  was  not  altogether  at  my  ease  regard¬ 
ing  the  Impressions  of  a  woman’s  shoes,  as  well 
as  a  little  staggered  by  his  manner — which,  I 
must  confess,  was  extretr.ely  like  the  manner  of 
an  Innocent  person  falsely  accused.  At  last  I 
said: 

“It  Is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  I  may  ar¬ 
rest  you  at  any  moment,  without  even  the  for¬ 
mality  of  a  magistrate’s  warrant.” 

“  I  shall  not  run  away,”  ho  said,  fiercely,  turn¬ 
ing  upon  his  heel. 


1  mentally  resolved  that  he  woul  d  not  have  the 
chance. 

1  had  him  watched  all  that  da)’.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  one  of  the  printers. he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  employing  discovered  a  corrected  proof 
of  a  poem  called  “  Farewell.”  The  type  had 
long  been  broken  up,  but  one  of  the  verses 
ran : 

1 

“  By  the  light  of  golden  day. 

By  the  charm  of  moonlight  night; 

Though  thour’t  cold  as  Autumn  gray. 

Thou  art  glowing  in  my  sight. 

Though  at  last  we  cease  to  meet. 

Absence  cannot  break  the  spell; 

I  must  live  on  memories  sweet, 

Oh,  my  love,  farewell!— farewell!” 

Although  I  still  had  misgivings,  I  consulted 
the  coroner  and  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  and 
the  latter  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Beryl  at 
once. 

I  had  learned  during  the  day  that  no  suspicion 
led  to  any  of  the  men  of  the  militia  or  the  de¬ 
pot  of  the  “  regulars.”  'The  deceased  was  uni¬ 
versally  disliked;  but  the  bullet  which  killed 
him  was  a  round  one,  fired  from  an  old  smooth¬ 
bore  musket.  That  still  might  point  toward 
Beryl;  but  that  woman’s  shoes  rendered  me  un¬ 
easy,  and  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  even  when  I  discovered  that  the  prisoner 
and  the  dead  man  had  had  a  terrible  quarrel — a 
quarrel  that  had  nearly  ended  in  a  trip  to  Bou¬ 
logne  and  a  duel  on  the  sands. 

Of  course  this  came  from  the  love  borne  to 
Miss  Brooks,  and  after  asking  myself  if  the 
poetical  Beryl  had,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  concluded 
to  kill  his  rival,  I  proceeded,  unsatisfied,  to  an¬ 
other  query:  Is  there  another  w’oman  in  the 
case?  and  was  the  man  the  victim  the  assassin  j 
intended? 

Returning  to  the  barracks,  I  got  the  officers  to 
come  into  the  mess-room  again.  The  murdered 
man  had  been  sitting  with  his  face  to  the  win¬ 
dow — the  blinds  of  which  were  seldom  or  never 
lowered,  since  the  whole  row  looked  only  on  the 
blank  walls  or  the  moorland— and  so  it  was  plain 
that  the  person  who  sat  in  the  chair  opposite 
him  would  be  in  the  line  of  fire.  When  I  asked 
the  question  I  almost  divined  the  answer: 

“  The  bride!” 

Standing  up  as  the  deceased  had  been  stand¬ 
ing  when  he  was  shot,  I  asked  the  shortest  and 
slightest  of  the  officers  to  sit  in  the  chair  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  unhappy  lady. 

The  top  of  the  bride’s  head  would  be  on  a  line 
with  the  heart  of  the  victim! 

He  was  rising  to.return  thanks  for  the  toast  of 
the  evening,  when  the  shot  was  fired.  Suppose 
the  bullet  was  intended  for  the  brain  of  the  lady, 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  gentleman  might  well 
make  the  hand  of  the  assassin  shake  and  spoil 
the  aim.  It  was  plain  to  me  that  I  must  look 
for  a  woman — some  woman  who  felt  herself  in¬ 
jured  by  the  marriage,  and  who  hateil  the  girl 
who  bad  won  the  place  or  position  she  coveted. 

The  more  I  pondered  on  this,  the  idea  of 
Beryl’s  innocence  grew  upon  me.  And  yet,  I 
argued,  on  the  other  hand,  what  English  woman  | 
would  resort  to  such  a  revenge? 

I  made  inquiries,  however,  and  discovered  that 
Captain  Mervyo’s  character  had  been  a  strangely 
wild  one.  Belonging  to  a  good  family,  he  lived 
in  expectation  of  a  title  and  a  fortune,  and  this, 
coupled  With  the  fact  that  he  did  the  bulk  of  the 
colonel’s  duties,  led  that  gentleman  to  use  all  his 
influence  with  his  niece  to  bring  about  the  mar¬ 
riage  which  was  never  to  bo  consummated. 

The  name  most  connected  with  Captain  Mer- 
vyn’s  was  that  of  Miss  Inez  Harman,  the  niece  of 
the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

The  coroner’s  liniuost  took  place  one  day,  and 
the  prisoner  was  brought  before  Mr.  Harman  ll.o 
next.  Miss  Harman  sat  at  Hie  solicitor’s  table. 
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auil  was  certainlj-  not  in  her  first  youth.  She  had 
boon  very  beautiful,  and  her  eyes  and  hair  were 
still  black  as  night — the  former  large  and  brill¬ 
iant.  I  learned  that  her  father,  who  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  magistrate,  had  been  in  the  consular 
service,  and  had  married  aSpauisli  lady  previous 
to  being  transferred  to  Brazil.  He  died,  and  left 
his  only  daughter  to  his  brother’s  care. 

During  the  magistrate’s  examination,  I  became 
cognizant  of  two  things.  The  widowed  bride 
had  persisted  in  being  present,  and  early  in  the 
l)roceedings  I  saw  her  gaze  upon  the  prisoner  in 
such  a  way  as  proved  to  me  beyond  doubt  that 
she  loved  h  im  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul. 
An  hour  later  I  happened  to  glance  at  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  niece,  and  beheld  her  looking  at  Mrs.  Mer- 
vyn— the  bride— with  such  an  expression  of  con¬ 
centrated  hate  as  I  never  saw  before  or  since  on 
a  human  face. 

That  look  was  a  revelation  to  me,  and  that 
afternoon  I  went  secretly  and  made  a  cast  of  the 
impression  of  the  woman’s  shoes  in  the  ruined 
hut.  I  tried  to  trace  them  from  the  old  building, 
but  the  soil  was  sandy,  and  the  rain  had  oblit¬ 
erated  all  recognizable  traces  of  any  foot-marks. 

I  communicated  with  headquarters,  and  was 
ordered  to  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  had  applied  for  the  continuation 
of  my  services.  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss 
Harman’s  maid,  and  was  not  long  before  I  got 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  one  of  the  lady’s 
shoes  with  a  cast  I  had  made.  Having  formed  a 
mold  from  the  cast,  I  fitted  the  shoe  in,  and  it 
was  perfectly  accurate. 

Captain  Clayton  and  Mr.  Bromley  swore  posi¬ 
tively  to  having  seen  a  man— a  slight  one,  prob¬ 
ably — fly  from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  and  that 
set  me  thinking  again. 

A  fortnight  passed  over,  and  I  was  almost  de¬ 
spairing  of  making  the  discovery  I  desired,  v^hen 
an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  for  a 
coachman  to  be  “generally  useful  as  an  indoor 
servant.”  I  almost  leaped  for  joy  when  I  read: 
“  Apply  to  Mr.  Harman,  Milton  House,  Hilston 
Road,  Midhampton.”  I  wrote  to  the  chief  to 
provide  me  with  first-class  references,  and  then 
hurried  up  to  town.  From  there  I  applied  for 
the  situation,  and,  having  got  it,  disguised  my¬ 
self  by  donning  a  close-cut,  red-biown  wig  and 
crepe  hair  side  whiskers,  glued  so  finely  to  my 
cheeks  that  I  could  comb  them  with  impunit}'. 
Next  day  I  arrived  like  a  stranger  in  Midhamp¬ 
ton,  and  on  reaching  the  magistrate’s  house, 
was,  thanks  to  the  excellency  of  my  testimonials, 
placed  in  a  confidential  position  at  once. 

Milton  House  was  half  a  mile  further,  on  the 
road  than  the  barracks,  and  the  route  taken  by 
the  flying  fugitive  on  the  night  of  the  murder 
would  lead  right  to  the  back  gate  of  the  prem¬ 
ises. 

I  had  provided  myself  with  a  complete  set  of 
keys  and  “pick-lock  ”  instruments.  It  was  my 
hope  to  be  able  to  use  them  successfully  on  the 
first  Sunday.  That  day,  however,  was  wet,  and 
I  had  to  drive  the  magistrate  and  his  niece  to 
church. 

Next  Sunday  dawned  beautifully,  and  the 
whole  household,  with  the  exception  of  the  cook 
and  myself,  walked  to  church.  The  former  was 
too  busy  to  look  after  me,  so  I  bad  ample  time 
to  ransack  every  corner  of  Miss  Inez  Herman’s 
rooms. 

In  a  cupboard  off  the  dressing-room  I  found  a 
mud-stained  sailor  suit  of  clothing,  which  1  after¬ 
ward  discovered  had  belonged  to  her  cousin,  the 
magistrate’s  son,  now  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  garments  were  cast  off  when 
he  was  a  midshipman,  and  had  been  locked  up 
in  his  room,  to  which  Inez,  as  mistress  of  the 
house,  had  access,  of  course.  A  pair  of  shriv- 
eled-up  shoes  were  rolled  up  in  the  trousers,  and 
in  o«e  of  the  pockets  of  the  latter  I  discovered 


the  remainder  of  the  proof  of  the  poem  “Fare¬ 
well.”  The  burned  fragment  had  been  used  as 
wadding  for  the  gun,  and  this  I  found  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  curious  old  box,  which  stood  in  a  dark 
corner  of  the  dressing-room.  It  was  a  short, 
ornamental  weapon  of  Spanish  manufacture,  and 
several  bullets  exactly  matching  the  one  taken 
from  the  dead  man’s  wound  were  found  in  a  case 
beside  it. 

I  carried  all  the  proofs  of  the  woman’s  guilt 
into  her  sitting-room,  and  placed  them  upon 
the  table.  Then  I  went  up  stairs  to  my  own 
bedroom,  and  changing  my  disguise,  waited  for 
the  return  of  the  murderes.s. 

She  came  up-stairs  lightly,  and  entered  the 
apartment  humming  a  hymn  tune.  The  next 
moment  a  terrible  scream,  or  rather  shriek, 
startled  the  whole  house.  I  ran  down-stairs  and 
saw  the  unhappy  woman  lying  on  the  carpet  in¬ 
sensible.  The  servants  came  rushing  up,  but  I 
stood  at  the  door  and  permitted  no  one  to  enter 
until  her  uncle  arrived. 

“You  here!”  he  cried. 

“Send  the  servants  away,  sir,”  I  said. 

He  waved  his  hand  in  a  stupefied  kind  of  way, 
and  the  women  gradually  disappeared.  Then  I 
asked  him  to  prepare  for  a  great  shock,  and 
ushered  him  into  the  room. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  nerve  and  undoubted 
intellect.  He  grasped  the  details  very  briefly, 
and  then  we  raised  the  murderess  upon  the  sofa, 
she  had  burst  a  blood  vessel,  and  the  stamp  of 
death  was  upon  her  brow. 

“Brandy!”  he  said. 

I  brought  him  some.  He  endeavored  to  pour 
some  between  her  set  teeth.  Presently  she 
opened  her  great  dark  eyes,  and  looked  strange¬ 
ly  and  wistfully  round.  Her  eyes  fell  upon  the 
gun  and  the  mud-stained  clothes  and  shoes  on 
the  table. 

“  Ah  !”  she  moaned  in  a  kind  of  hoarse 
whisper.  Then,  after  a  pause,  she  added  with 
an  effort  :  “  He  betraj^ed  me  with  promises, 
ruined  me,  and  married  another !  I  did  not 
mean  to  kill  him  though.  No;  I  wished  to  re¬ 
move  her  that  he  might  return  to  his  first,  his 
only  lo - ” 

The  word  was  never  completed. 

When  the  prisoner  was  next  brought  up,  an 
altdt  was  truthfully  and  successfully  proved, 
and  he  was  discharged.  By  the  public  gener¬ 
ally  this  was  classed  among  the  crimes  never 
cleared  up;  but  Sydney  Beryl  and  his  wife — for 
he  soon  after  married  Edith  Brooks,  orMervyn— 
knew,  and  one  or  two  others  knew  at  the  time, 
the  true  story  of  i/te  bridegroom  shot  through 
the  heart. 

THE 

Misses  Ladywell’s  Diamonds. 

By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ROBBERY. 

I  WAS  impatiently  walking  up  and  down  my 
office,  now  glancing  up  at  a  largo  clock,  and 
now  and  then  pausing  before  my  desk  to  glance 
at  an  open  letter  thereon. 

The  clock  pointed  to  a  quarter-past  twelve. 
The  letter  was  an  answer  to  one  of  mine  which 
I  had  written  making  an  appointment  with  the 
Misses  Ladywell,  who  had  lost  a  number  of  val¬ 
uable  diamonds  In  a  most  mysterious  manner. 
They  had  been  to  the  office;  when  1  was  out. 


They  were  accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  and  my 
chief,  to  satisfy  the  impetuousuess  of  the  young¬ 
er  sister.  Miss  Lottie  Ladywell,  had  sent  down  a 
plain-clothes  man  then  and  there  to  “look  into 
the  case.”  He  had  fulfilled  his  orders  to  the  let¬ 
ter.  He  had  looked  into  the  case  which  had  held 
the  diamonds,  found  it  empty,  and  had  so  re¬ 
ported  to  the  chief,  who,  I  need  not  say,  was  not 
complimentary  to  the  man. 

So  he  had  sent  for  me,  and  I,  having  taken  up 
the  case,  had  written  a  letter,  asking  the  Misses 
Ladywell  to  appoint  some  time  to  call  upon  me, 
and  to  be  ^ure  to  call  alone.  I  never  liked  hav¬ 
ing  people  who  are  not  interested  in  the  case 
let  into  my  secrets,  and  therefore  had  made  the 
request. 

“  Past  the  time  appointed,”  I  muttered,  as  I 
walked  up  and  down.  “  I  wonder  what  women 
think  men’s  time  is  worth?  But  then  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  late  Alderman  Ladywell — one  of  the 
richest  and  most  ignorant  men  in  the  city — are 
not  likely  to  think  of  any  one  but  themselves. 
Ah,  here  they  come,”  I  continued,  as  I  heard  a 
carriage  draw  up,  and,  glancing  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  beheld  a  first-class  turn  out,  coachman  and 
footman  in  full  livery ;  the  carriage  a  landau  of 
Kesterton’s  best  make;  the  horses  such  a  match 
that  I  should  think  they  must  have  been  twins; 
the  harness  bossed  with  silver — in  fact,  such  a 
tdrn-outas  only  money  in  plenty  could  purchase. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  to  myself: 

“And  all  this  comes  from  soap-boiling!  Oh, 
how  I  wish  I  had  been  born  to  dissolve  soap  in¬ 
stead  of  to  solve  mysteries !  But  the  fates  have 
willed  it  otherwise,  and  I  must  submit.  As  they 
say  in  the  melodramas,  ‘  They  come,  and  I  must 
dissemble.’  ” 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  latter  part  of  the 
quotation,  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and  appeared 
to  be  writing  rapidly.  A  knock  at  the  door 
given — 

“Come  in.” 

Enter  a  policeman,  who  tells  me  two  ladies  * 
have  a  particular  wish  to  see  me.  I  nod,  and 
the  two  ladies  are  admitted.  The  policeman 
hands  them  chairs,  bows  and  retires,  carefully 
closing  the  door  behind  him. 

“Mr.  Gerval,  I  presume?”  said  the  elder  lady 
— a  woman  of  about  thirty-five,  rather  thin,  and 
certainly  not  handsome,  for  her  mouth  had  a 
kind  of  lemon-like  squeeze  which  did  not  speak 
of  too  amiable  a  temper. 

“Of  course  he  is,  Almeria,”  said  Miss  Lottie 
Ladywell,  a  pretty,  bright-eyed  girl,  with  an  im¬ 
pudent,  cocked-up  nose  and  a  saucy  smile  on 
her  lips,  which  were  as  red  as  Christmas  berries. 

“  Of  course  he  is,  or  do  you  think  that  when  we 
asked  for  him  we  should  have  been  shown  in  to 
see  some  one  else?  Bosh!” 

I  saw  at  once  the  different  nature  of  the  sis¬ 
ters.  The  elder  stood  upon  her  dignity— the 
younger  knew  the  power  of  wealth  was  but  fleet¬ 
ing,  and  meant  to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  she  could. 

“  Lottie,  do  curb  yourself!”  said  the  elder  sis¬ 
ter,  sternly. 

“I  can  curb  my  horse  Flyaway,  and  that  is 
more  than  you  dare  do,”  replied  the  other,  laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Ladies,”  I  cried,  “I  pray  you  pardon  my 
interrupting  this  most  amusing  conversation, 
but  in  this  office,  ungallant  as  it  may  seem,  we 
talk  of  nothing  but  busine'ss.  Now,  about  those 
diamonds?” 

“  That’s  it— stick  to  the  point -I  like  that!” 
cried  Miss  Lottie,  “  Like  everything  else  that 
is  unpleasant,  got  it  over  at  once  and  have  done 
with  it— and  this  business  is  far  from  pleas¬ 
ant.” 

“Lottie!”  exclaimed  the  elder  sister,  screw¬ 
ing  up  her  mouth  in  an  awful  shape—”  and  before 
a  policeman,  too.” 

Inwardly  I  determined  to  repay  the  lady  for 
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that  part  of  her  speech  at  some  future  time,  for 
no  man  likes  to  be  treated  witli  contempt.  How¬ 
ever,  I  said  blandly: 

'•  To  business,  ladies,  if  you  please.  Time  is 
precious,  and  I  must  warn  you  that  every  mo- 
inent’s  delay  renders  it  more  unlikely  that  you 
will  regain  your  property,  and  give  the  thief  a 
better  chance  of  escape.” 

This  seemed  to  bring  them  to  order,  and  the 
story  was  told,  although  not  without  one  sister 
interrupting  the  other  a  great  deal. 

The  story,  however,  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words,  as  follows: 

The  late  Alderman  Ladywell  had  no  particu¬ 
lar  liking  for  literature,  the  mouey  article  in  the 
Times  being  his  only  reading;  therefore,  al- 
though  he  had  a  library,  he  never  purchased 
books.  Pictures  he  bought  wholesale  like  he 
did  his  fat,  and  was  not  far  out  when  he  called 
them  “  daubs,”  which  they  were  as  I  afterward 
found  out.  But  there  was  one  thing  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  hold  a  fascination  over  the  old  gentleman, 
and  that  was  a  diamond. 

Yes;  tell  him  that  there  was  a  big  diamond  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  and  off  he  would  be  to  see  it 
at  once.  Sometimes  he  would  buy  it — some¬ 
times  the  price  would  be  too  high,  and  then  he 
would  turn  gloomily  away,  and  think  how  hardly 
Providence  had  dealt  with  him.  Poor  fellow! 

However,  the  alderman  had  gathered  together 
diamonds  to  the  value  of  some  thousands  of 
pounds — why,  nobody  could  tell,  for  he  never 
wore  jewelry  of  any  kind,  and  the  diamonds  were 
placed  away — unset  as  he  had  bought  them — in 
a  strong  iron  box,  there  to  waste  their  luster, 
like  those  which,  in  the  poem,  “the  dark,  un¬ 
fathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear.”  It  may  be  that 
the  alderman  believed  that  diamonds  would  rise 
in  the  market,  and  bought  them  on  speculation. 
But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  me  or  my  story. 
He  did  buy  them.  His  daughters  at  his  death 
came  into  all  his  property,  and  as  they  lived  to¬ 
gether,  they  determined  that  their  father’s  favored 
jewels  should  not  be  touched.  They  had  good 
fortunes  each  without  that;  but  little  did  they 
think  how  their  father’s  pets  would  be  touched. 
One  morning  the  diamond-case  was  found  broken 
open,  and  the  diamonds  gone. 

Such  was  the  story  I  drew  from  the  ladies  by 
cross-questioning  and  the  usual  means.  Then 
followed  the  usual  question : 

“  Do  you  suspect  any  one?” 

“No,”  both  sisters  answered  readily  enough. 

“  The  servants?” 

“  Have  been  in  the  family  for  years,  and  we 
have  never  missed  a  thing,”  replied  Miss  Lady- 
well. 

“Sudden  temptation?”  I  began,  when  Miss 
Lottie  stopped  me. 

“Sudden  temptation  be  hanged!”  she  cried. 

“  Why,  our  youngest  servant  has  been  with  us 
twenty  years,  and  they  have  all  known  about 
the  ‘Ladywell  diamonds,’  as  my  poor  father 
used  to  be  proud  to  call  them  when  he  showed 
them  to  some  of  his  friends,  and  yet  they  were 
never  touched.  Beside,  the  way  the  strong-box 
was  opened  shows  that  it  was  done  by  a  man 
thoroughly  up  to  the  trade.” 

I  looked  at  the  young  lady  with  surprise,  for 
her  language,  although  not  that  to  be  desired, 
led  me  to  a  clew.  Did  she  know  anything  of  the 
robbery?  If  so,  I  should  have  a  very  difficult 
game  in  hand. 

“  Have  you  any  visitors?”  I  asked,  watching 
the  woman  keenly. 

“  Only  the  Count  Von  de  Ilardt,  whom  we  met 
at  Carlsbad— a  man  of  great  wealth  and  high 
family,”  said  Miss  Ladywell. 

•'Only  the  Count  Von  de  Hardt!”  I  mused' 
aloud  as  I  watched  the  two  ladles,  and  noticed 
fbai  they  both  tnrned  very  red.  “  What  Is  he?” 


“  What  is  he?  Surely  you  would  not  put  a 
slur  upon  him!  Why,  he  has  mines  in  the  Hartz 
Mountains;  vineyards,  and - ” 

“And  gambling  tables,”  I  suggested;  for  I 
had  heard  of  a  Von  de  Hardt  who  had  kept  such 
places. 

“Gambling  tables!”  screamed  the  elder  sister, 
while  the  younger  laughed  aloud. 

“To  think  of  Heinrich  keeping  a  gambling 
table!”  cried  Lottie.  “  I  wish  he  would.  The 
only  thing  I  do  not  like  about  hini  is  he  is  so 
slow — no  go  in  him.  His  soul  is  wrapped  up  in 
music,  which  I  greatly  admire;  but  I  like  a  little 
dash  in  a  man.” 

“Lottie,”  cried  the  elder  one,  “I  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  you!  Sir,  the  count  is  a  man  of  the 
greatest  honor.  You  can  look  at  the  German 
‘Court  Guide,’  and  you  will  find  his  name 
there.” 

“Well,  ladies,”  said  I,  “you  wish  to  regain 
these  diamonds,  and  would  do  anything  to  effect 
that  purpose?” 

“We  do;  we  would.” 

“  Then  you  must  be  guided  implicitly  by  me,” 
I  said. 

“  We  will.  What  must  we  do?” 

“  Keep  this  matter  secret— even  from  the 
count.” 

“The  count!”  exclaimed  the  ladies,  impatient¬ 
ly,  as  if  I  were  insulting  them. 

“Oh,  don’t  be  alarmed!  It  is  not  that  I  sus¬ 
pect  him,  but  he  might  carelessly  drop  a  word 
before  one  of  the  servants,  and  so  It  would  put 
the  thief  on  his  guard.  You  see  in  these  cases 
we  are  bound  to  be  cautious.  Now,  J  must  give 
you  a  severe  infliction.” 

“And  what  is  that?” 

“  Why,  you  must  invite  me,  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  John  Tiverton — a  friend  of  you  father’s — 
to  spend  a  few  days  at  your  house.  Do  you  un¬ 
derstand?” 

*  “  No,”  said  Miss  Ladywell,  quickly. 

“I  do,”  said  Miss  Lottie,  sharpiy.  “He  wants 
to  spy  into  the  whole  household,  and  put  the 
theft  on  some  one,  be  they  guilty  or  be  they  not.” 

“Thank  you,  miss.  If  that  is  your  opinion 
of  me,  I  shall  refuse  to  take  up  the  case.  Good 
morning.” 

“No,  no,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  that,  but — let  it 
be  so,  Almerla.  I  am  sure  this  gentleman  will 
be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  musical  evenings. 
I  don’t  know  whether  he  is  fond  of  music,  but 
all  men  of  talent  must  be,  and  the  count  sings 
beautiful.  At  all  events,  he  must  come.” 

There  was  an  eagerness  about  this  lady  I  did 
not  like;  and  had  I  not  been  a  detective,  I 
should  have  at  once  put  her  down  as  the  thief. 
However,  I  accepted  the  invitation.  The  time 
was  appointed,  and,  much  to  niy  delight,  the 
ladies — having  given  me  the  time  for  my  arrival 
— departed. 

Then  I  reviewed  the  case  thus: 

The  house  had  not  been  broken  into.  The 
diamonds  were  the  only  things  gone.  The  servants 
were  believed  to  he  utterly  trustworthy  and  the 
only  visitor  was  the  count.  Who  could  have 
done  it?  “  The  count!”  That  was  my  answer 
to  the  question.  But  when  I  turned  up  the  Ger¬ 
man  “  Court  Guide,”  I  found  that  the  Count  Von 
de  Hardt  was  a  real  person — not  only  a  real  per- 
,8on,  but  a  rich  one.  This  did  not  satisfy  me.  I 
telegraghed  to  the  German  police  and  they  sent 
me  back  the  description  of  the  count,  who,  they 
said,  was  eccentric  and  had  suddenly  started  on 
his  travels,  tliey  did  not  know  where. 

Armed  with  this,  I  started  for  the  mansion  of 
the  ladies — of  course  I  took  care  to  be  dressed  as 
a  gentleman— both  of  whom  received  me_inost 
cordially. 

We  were  standing  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the 
splendid  drawing  room,  the  flro  throwing  a  deep, 
rich  glow  around  us,  when  the  door  opened,  and 


a  tall,  dark,  handsome  man  entered  and  I  was  in¬ 
troduced  to — the  Count  Von  de  Hardtl 


CnAPTER.II. 

DIAMONDS  AND  “DRY  TOAST.” 

I  found  the  count  a  very  pleasant  man.  Un¬ 
like  Germans  in  general,  he  was  lively  and 
witty;  but  one  thing  I  noticed  most  particu- 
larl}’,  and  that  was  that  he  answered  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Count  Von  de  Hardt,  given  by 
the  German  police,  to  a  T. 

We  had  a  pleasant  evening  and  then  retired 
to  rest.  The  others  to  sleep,  but  not  so  with 
me. 

My  business  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  for  we  de¬ 
tectives  have  to  perform  many  acts  which  other 
men  would  shrink  from.  One  of  these  acts, 
which  even  with  us,  is  most  disagreeble,  is 
eavesdropping.  But  in  some  cases  we  cannot 
get  on  without  it,  and  this  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  cases  wherein  secret  listening  was  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable.  Had  I  any  suspicions 
about  the  thief  ? 

Well,  to  be  candid,  I  had.  It  was  a  wild  one 
— so  wild  that  I  did  not  like  to  breathe  it  to  my¬ 
self.  It  was  that  the  diamonds  had  been  stolen 
by  Miss  Lottie — that  I  felt  convinced  about.  For 
what  reason  she  had  done  it  I  could  not  tell. 
Perhaps  her  sister  had  advanced  money  on  the 
diamonds — or,  again,  Miss  Lottie,  I  had  gather¬ 
ed,  was  fond  of  horses — loved  races  and  betted. 
Perhaps  she  had  “plunged”  heavily  and  lost! 
Then  she  might  have  taken  the  diamonds, 
which,  being  unset,  could  easily  be  disposed  of 
and  sold  to  keep  her  credit.  Be  that  as  it  may, 

I  felt  convinced  that  she  and  no  other  had  taken 
the  precious  stones.  Taking  off  my  boots,  I 
stole  out  of  the  room  and  listened  at  the  doors, 
and— I  must  confess  it— peeped  through  the  key¬ 
holes. 

All  was  well — no  one  even  snored.  Certainly 
if  the  thief  was  in  that  house  he  slept  with  an 
easy  conscience.  One  door  more  to  listen  at— 
and  that  was  the  count’s.  I  listened.  He,  like 
the  others,  was  in  bed  and  asleep,  but  his  slum¬ 
ber  was  broken,  and  he  groaned  and  muttered 
many  words  in  German,  but  the  only  ones  I 
could  catch  were  “Heinrich! — my  brother — 
why  do  you  haunt  me  thus?  The  blow  was  a 

hasty  one— I  did  not  mean  it.  I - ”  And 

here  followed  a  muttering  which  I  could  not 
make  out. 

“Another  mystery,”  I  thought,  as  I  crept 
back  to  my  rooms,  “  but  no  clew  to  the  dia¬ 
monds.  However,  I  will  send  a  telegraph  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  German  police  to-morrow,  and  let 
tliem  know  where  the  count  is.  It  may  be  use¬ 
ful  to  them  should  his  family  grow  restless  on 
account  of  his  sudden  disappearance.” 

I  turned  into  bed  and  fell  asleep.  The  next 
day  I  was  up  early,  dressed  and  out.  Taking  a 
cab,  I  rattled  down  to  the  office  and  sent  off  a 
telegram  to  the  German  office.  Then  I  returned 
at  least  an  hour  too  early  for  breakfast,  so  I 
strolled  into  the  library  to  read.  Here  I  was 
joined  by  the  count. 

“  Ah,  count,  you  rise  early?” 

“  In  Germany  we  are  all  early  risers,”  he  re¬ 
plied,  as  he  shook  my  hand  warmly.  “  And  you 
—you  were  up  two  hours  ago.  Ah,  I  saw  you 
leave  the  house!  You  see,  1  do  not  sleep  well — 
I  get  up  and  read  in  my  room.  Sometimes  I 
read  all  night.” 

“  A  bad  habit,  which  I  put  down  more  to  in¬ 
digestion  than  love  of  study.  I  am  fond  of  read¬ 
ing,  but  sitting  up  all  night  is  carrying  matters 
much  loo  far,  in  my  thinking.” 

“  Ah,  you  love  reading!  Lot  us  walk  in  the 
grounds,  and  I  will  toll  you  some  of  our  best 
authors.  Oh,  England  is  a  grout  country,  and 
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hat>  bad  some  groat  men.  lJut  Germany!  There 
you  have  the  literature  of  thought  in  every 
branch— Goethe,  Schilling,  Lessing,  Richter. 
Ah,  they  are  the  woiuiers  of  the  worid.” 

“  Of  course  I  cannot  argue  witii  you  on  those 
points,”  1  said,  as  we  halted  beneath  a  mulberry 
tree,  “but  there  is  one  poet  of  your  country  I 
used,  when  a  youth,  to  be  very  fond  of.  Let  me 
3ee — what  was  his  name?  Heinrich — Heinrich! 
Bother!— I  cannot  remember  the  other  name.  I 
am  bad  at  names.  And  yet  this  name  will 
haunt  me  all  day.  Oh,  Heinrich,  Heinrich,  why 
do  you  haunt  me  thus!” 

I  pretended  to  pick  a  mulberry,  but  I  kept  my 
eye  upon  my  friend. 

He  started,  and  his  cheeks  grew  pale,  while 
his  handsome  mouth  quivered  with  emotion. 

“  I  suppose  you  mean  Heinrich  Heine?”  he 
said,  nervously,  and  keeping  his  eyes  ti.xed  keen¬ 
ly  upon  me. 

“Ay,  that’s  the  man.  By  the  way,  count,  I 
understood  Miss  Lottie  to  say  your  name  was 

Heinrich?” 

He  started  a  little,  but  answered  politely,  and 
quickly,  that  it  was  so ;  and  then  politely  asked 
me  to  step  up  into  his  room,  where  he  would 
show  me  some  books  which  he  had  brought  from 
Germany. 

It  was  the  very  thing  I  w’anted,  and  of  course 
I  at  once  accepted  the  invitation. 

His  room  was  beautifully  furnished,  and  he 
seemed  quite  at  home. 

From  a  portmanteau  he  drew  forth  several 
handsomely-bound. volumes — German  ones;  and 
I  noticed  they  had  a  count’s  coronet  on  the 
cover.  They  were  written  in  German,  but  he 
read  many  passages  out  of  them — translating  all 
into  English  with  an  ease  which  quite  puzzled 
me.  He  was  a  man  evidently  of  the  highest  at¬ 
tainments,  and  certainly  a  most  interesting  com¬ 
panion. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  those  verses?”  he  ask¬ 
ed,  as  he  closed  the  book. 

“Perfectly  beautiful,”  I  replied.  “  The  book 
seems  full  of  gems.  If  you  have  many  such  in 
your  portmanteau  it  must  be  a  perfect  casket  of 
diamonds.” 

As  I  said  these  words  I  glanced  up  sharply. 

I  saw  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  lip,  which  is 
so  often  seen  in  thieves,  but  his  eye  was  firm, 
and  met  my  gaze  quite  steadily,  save  that  once 
he  glanced  nervously  at  the  portmanteau. 

“  By  the  Way,  Mr.  Tiverton,  I  don’t  know  if 
Miss  Ladywell  has  told  you  of  the  loss  she  has 
sustained?” 

“  Loss!  No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any.  I  hope 
it  is  not  serious.” 

“  I  don’t  know  the  value,  but  it  must  be  pretty 
heavy.  You  knew  the  late  alderman?” 

“Intimately.” 

That  was  quite  true,  for  I  had  had  many  a 
case  before  him. 

“  You  knew  his  weakness — a  hobby,  I  should 
say?” 

“  Certainly — diamonds.  And  a  fine  collection 
be  had  of  them.” 

“So  I  have  heard.  I  never  saw  them.  Well, 
they  are  lost.” 

“  Lost!  How  can  that  be?”  I  exclaimed, 

“  How  should  I  know?  I  had  heard  from  Miss 
Ladywell  of  their  rare  beauty,  and  asked  one  day 
to  be  permitted  to  see  them.  She  readily  com¬ 
plied  with  my  request,  for,  between  us,  I  think 
the  elder  one  Is  very  proud  of  the  gems.  Well, 
she  went  to  fetch  them.  We  heard  a  scream, 
and  on  hurrying  to  Miss  Ladywell,  discovered 
her  la  a  dead  faint  on  the  lloor  of  her  dressing- 
room.  Her  right  hand  clutched  the  casket.  It 
was  empty.  The  dlnmonds  had  been  removed.” 

“That  is  strange  very  strange!  Tliey  must 


have  been  stolen.  Has  she  any  suspicion  of  any 
one?” 

“  Not  that  I  know  of.  We  went  to  the  police 
and  gave  notice.  They  sent  a  thick-headed  fel¬ 
low  down  here,  who  searched  all  the  servants’ 
boxes.  I  ofl'ered  him  mine  to  search;  the  ladies 
objected.  I  insisted,  and  he  did  search,  but  could 
not  find  anything.” 

“  Strange!”  I  said. 

“  Strange!  What  is  strange?  Surely  you  did 
not  think  he  would  find  the  diamonds  in  my 
box?” 

“  My  dear  Count  Von  de  Hardt,”  replied  I,  re¬ 
proachfully,  “how  could  you  think  that  I  should 
have  such  a  thought!  I  mean  that  it  is  strange 
the  police  have  no  clew.” 

“  Oh,  your  English  detectives  are  no  good  at 
all.  Fools,  all  of  them!  If  I  were  a  thief,  I 
would  always  outwit  them.  But  come,  let  us 
go  down-stairs.  Most  likely  the  ladies  are  down 
by  this  time.” 

He  threw  the  books  back  carelessl  y  into  the 
portmanteau,  and  as  he  did  so  I  took  a  peep 
over  his  shoulder. 

The  portmanteau  contained  nothing  but 
clothes,  books  and  linen.  The  only  curious  thing 
in  the  box  which  I  had  never  seen  a  gentleman 
carry  before  with  him  was— a  largo  round  of  dry 
toast. 

The  count  locked  hio  portmanteau,  and  we 
joined  the  ladies. 

After  breakfast,  I  managed  to  slip  away  from 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  harried  through  the 
grounds  to  a  back  gate,  where  I  had  ordered 
my  man — the  one  who  had  searched  the  count's 
portmanteau.  He  was  there,  and  we  spoke  in 
whispers  through  the  gate. 

“You  searched  Count  Von  de  Hardt's  port¬ 
manteau?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  What  was  in  it?” 

“  Only  clothes  and  books.  Oh,  and  there  was 
a  round  of  toast.  He  said  he  always  had  that 
to  eat  of  a  night.” 

“  Strange.  No  news?” 

“  None.” 

“  Keep  about  here  and  have  a  couple  of  plain¬ 
clothes  men  close  by.  I  may  need  you.” 

I  was  making  my  way  back  to  the  house  when 
I  heard  voices  in  an  arbor.  I  listened.  It  was 
the  count  and  Miss  Lottie. 

“You  love  me.  Have  you  not  told  me  so?” 
whispered  the  count.  “Then  to-morrow  we 
will  slip  out  and  get  quietly  and  secretly  mar¬ 
ried.” 

“  But  why  secretly?  I  am  my  own  mistress. 
Surely  there  need  be  no  secrecy!” 

•  “  I  have  two  reasons.” 

“  Tell  me  them.” 

“In  the  first  place  I  am  mixed  up  in  a  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue,  and  until  I  have  cleared  myself  do 
not  wish  my  presence  in  England  to  be  known. 

The  other - Well,  I  do  not  like  to  tell  you;  it 

looks  so  like  vanity.” 

“Tell  me,  Heinrich.” 

“  Well,  your  sister  is  in  love  with  me.  She 
has  as  good  as  proposed  to  me  already.” 

“  And  you - ” 

“  Oh,  for  your  sake  I  have  borne  It  patiently. 
We  must  dissemble  before  her.  She  comes  down 
the  path.  Do  not  let  her  see  ns  together.  We 
must  not  make  her  jealous.  Go,  darling,  go! 
To-morrow  you  will  be  mine.” 

I  heard  something  very  like  a  kiss,  and  then 
Lottie  hurried  away,  while  the  count,  who  re¬ 
mained  where  he  was,  was  soon  joined  by  Miss 
Ladywell. 

“Heinrich,”  she  said,  somewhat  sternly,  “  you 
have  been  flirting  with  my  sister?” 

“  Impossible,  mn  beUeV'  cried  the  count,  who, 
to  my  surprise,  uttered  the  strongest  protesta¬ 
tions  of  love,  and  told  the  sumo  story  to  the 


elder  as  lie  had  done  to  the  youngest  sister — 
only  in  this  case  the  marriage  day  was  to  be 
fixed  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Could  the  .villain  mean  to  marry  both  of  the 
sisters?  I  had  no  doubt  now  that  he  was  tlie 
tliief.  Of  course,  if  he  married  one  of  the  sisters 
he  would  be  pretty  safe  from  prosecution.  1 
hurried  away  to  the  gate,  gave  the  signal  to  my 
man,  and  ordered  him  to  watch  closely,  and 
should  he  see  anything  suspicious,  to  enter  the 
grounds. 

The  dayl  passed  pleasantly  enough,  only  tjie 
sisters  were  unusually  cold  to  one  another. 

Toward  evening  letters  arrived.  The  count 
had  several — one  from  Germany,  which  evidently 
did  not  please  him. 

I  had  the  daintiest  little  note  that  a  lady  ever 
penned— pink  envelope,  scented  and  all,  bnt 
the  contents  werd'tiot  of  the  same  character.  It 
was  from  the  office,  and  ran  as  follows: 

“  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  count.'Strange 
news  from  Germany.  More  expected.” 

The  count’s  uneasiness  woie  off,  and  he  sang, 
played  and  laughed  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

We  retired  early,  and  I,  waiting  until  all  the 
house  was  still,  crept  out  of  my  room  and  listen¬ 
ed.  The  count  was  still  up,  and  his  chamber 
lamp  burned  brightly.  I  peered  through  the 
key-hole,  and  discovered  that  he  was  carefully 
doing  the  round  of  toast  up  in  a  brown  pa¬ 
per  parcel. 

I  crept  back  to  my  room,  prepared  my  revol¬ 
ver,  put  out  my  light,  and,  opening  the  door 
and  the  window,  sat  at  the  latter,  from  whence  I 
could  watch  the  count’s  window.  I  watched 
some  time  without  success,  but  at  last  it  came. 

The  light  was  lowered  and  raised  several 
times,  and  then  a  man  crossed  the  lawn  and 
took  up  his  position  beneath  the  count’s  window, 
which  was  softly  raised. 

“Are  you  there,  Michael?” 

“Yes,  Carl.  Have  you  the  diamonds?” 

“Yes,  a  good  haul  this.  But  to-UiCtrow  I 
marry  the  younger  sister.” 

“  That  is  better.” 

“Go  round  to  the  side  door— I  will  come  to 
you.  I  must  speak  about  our  aflairs,  and  give 
you  directions.  There  is  a  fellow  here  I  do  not 
like.  I  think  he  suspects,  and,  if_  he  hears 
voices,  may  come  to  see  who  are  the  speakers. 
Go!” 

The  man  went,  and  I  at  once  crawled  out  of 
my  window.  It  was  a  good  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  I  did  it  safely.  Then,  grasping  my  revolver 
tightly,  I  hurried  to  the  side  door.  The  man  was 
there.  To  seize  him  and  clap  a  pistol  to  his  head 
was  the  work  of  a  minute. 

“  Dare  to  utter  a  word  and  I  fire!  1  know  all, 
and  am  a  detective!” 

The  man’s  lips  moved,  and  he  raised  his  hands 
aa  if  to  implore  mercy.  In  an  instant  I  had  the 
handcufl's  on.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so  than  the 
side  door  opened  noiselessly. 

“Count  Von  Hardt,  you  are  my  prisoner,”  I 
exclaimed,  as  I  sprang  forward  and  seized  him. 

In  a  moment  he  had  drawn  a  revolver  and 
fired,  but  missed  his  aim.  The  bullet  passed  me 
and  struck  his  friend. 

I  closed  with  the  fellow,  and  although  the 
wretch  fired  off  three  more  shots,  I  had  him 
down  and  secured.  By  this  time  my  men  came 
up,  and  the  household  were  alarmed,  and  I,  hav¬ 
ing  had  my  prisoner  conveyed  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  told  the  ladies  what  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
1  shall  never  forget  their  indignation  when  they 
found  that  tlie  fellow  had  proposed  and  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  both.  Until  I  told  them  that,  I  think 
they  would  have  forgiven  him  stealing  tlie  dia- 
mcnds;  but  then— they  thlrsteil  for  his  punish¬ 
ment. 

“  But  whore  are  the  dlnmonds?”  cr.evl  the  la¬ 
dles. 
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“Hero,  ladios,’'  said  I,  as  I  unwrapped  the 
parcel  which  contained  the  toast. 

“There!  Why,  that  is  only  a  piece  of  dry 
toast,” 

“Very  true,  ladies— but  about  the  most  valu¬ 
able  piece  ever  known,”  and  with  the  air  of  a 
conjuror  I  broke  up  the  toast,  in  the  soft  crumb 
of  which  the  long-lost  diamonds  were  imbedded 


— an  old  plan  that  used  to  be  done  to  send  mon¬ 
ey  in  long-past  days. 

Carl  (not  Heinrich)  Scliwartz  (not  Von  de 
Uardt)  and  his  accomplice  were  tried  and  con¬ 
victed,  but  he  did  not  serve  his  time.  It  appear¬ 
ed  that  he  was  an  illegitimate  brother  of  the 
Count  Heinrich,  whom  he  murdered,  and  whose 
body  he  had  concealed  in  the  Hartz  mountains, 


his  intention  being  to  pass  himself  off  as  the 
count,  and  claim  title  and  estates. 

Ho  was  removed  to  Germany  upon  the  extra¬ 
dition  act,  and  there  suffered  the  penalty  due  to 
his  crimes;  and  so  finishes  the  story  of  “The 
Misses  Ladywell’s  diamonds.” 

[THE  END.] 
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The  Boys  of  Bay  Cliff. 


By  PRANK  FORREST,  _ 

W  *  XH*T  1X*  IAh*,"  **  rfc*  al  Oakm 

40>>*.  **  fr,r(A  •  maSon,-  **  ah  Old  Kaak  -r. 

Th»  fairri  at  I  nf  W,**  "  Tha  Itaand  tK*  Warl4 
S*4W  **  "  rha  «tc,,  Ha.,  atr. 

CHAPTER  I. 

TBS  nOBT  ON  THB  FLOAT. 

ONT  yoa  do  that  n^ln,  Walter  Per* 
rloe— don't  roa  dare  to  do  it  I" 

*•  Do  whatr 

*'Ob.  you  knotr  well  enough  what 

{iDA«n.  You  orowdod  me  in  the  water.  Too 
DOW  very  well  that  1  oau’t  stand  it  with  my 
bead  ooder.  A  Ultie  more  and  1  might  have 
been  drowped," 

**  Ob.  pehaw.  Osoar  t  you're  a  big  baby  I  Zt 
VM  only  an  aooldent.  1  didn't  moan  to  orowd 
joa.  I  wee  ewlmming  on  my  back,  and  you 
atpht  bare  got  out  of  the  way.  I  can’t  help 
H  There,  now  t  1  suppose  you'll  lay 

ibst  to  me."  . 

There  wasanddeo  rush  and  a  loud  splash 
M  over  the  edge  of  the  float  two  boys  went 
lambUng  Into  the  waters  of  Oamansett  Bay. 

**  Ra,  bi^ba  I  Ila.  ba,  ba  1”  laughed  Charley 
Dows  **  That’s  the  way  to  fix  ’em." 

**  Ha.  ha,  ha  I"  ebootcd  L«  Knapp  and  Jim 
Dnnoe  In  a  breath. 

Then  oame  a  series  of  eploahes  as  one  after 
aaothsr  a  aood  bitif  dozen  boys,  olotbed  only 
la  ewlmmlng-Ugbts,  leaped  from  the  spring* 
“  beUy-wboppeft."  eihers 


board, soms  making  " 


THE 


Thick  and  fast  fell  the  blows,  louder 
and  louder  grow  the  shouts  of  the 
boys,  until  all  at  once  a  telling 
bit  from  Walter  taking  Osoaj: 
squarely  under  the  ohin, 
sent  him  sprawling  upou 
hla  back  on  the  floa* 

striking  on  their  backs  and  others,  again,  en* 
terlng  the  water  head  flnit  and  with  extended 
arms  as  all  good  divere  should.  . 

’•  Yes,  that's  the  wi^  to. stop  their  squab¬ 
bling  I"  shouted  Jim  Ounce,  as  ho  rose  to  the 
surface,  "  You  two  follows  are  always  at  It. 
Yes,  by  George,  boys,  and  they’re  at  It  agalu  1” 
For  Oscar  Oakes,  reseating  this  sudden 
tmmorslon,  bad  oomo  to  the  surtaoe  splutter¬ 
ing,  snd  now  gained  the  float  upon  which 
Walter  Perrlne  bad  already  climbed  in  a  tow¬ 
ering  rage. 

”  What  do  Tou  mean  br  sbOTlnc  me  again?" 
he  demaodea,  flerool?,  doobllog  up  hla  flats 
and  squarlog  off  at  Walter  the  lostaot  he  waa 
oa  bis  feet. 
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